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FLANDIN AND LAVAL 
FRANCE CHOSE BETWEEN THEM 


(SEE PAGE 16) 
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“Now we Lithogra / 
all of these pieces 


in our own office— 
AT SURPRISING SAVING: 





Close at hand—within your own offices—lie many wuiti 
opportunities to stop the flow of many dollars into ex enge 
and add them to your profits, every month and every year, 


Like a vast number of others, with requirements similar to 
your own, you can produce up to 85% of the printing you 
need—with MULTILITH, simplified lithographic process for 
office use—at low costs never before possible. 

Your own employees can quickly learn its operation and 
save up to 60% while turning out high quality work that 
meets your high standards. They can eliminate overstocking 
and minimize waste. They can save you storage space. 

In one or more colors, and at high speed, they can print 
letterheads, invoices, statements, folders, booklets, catalog 
pages, price lists, bulletins, cards and other office, store or 
factory forms. They can make it possible for you to increase 
your sales promotion without adding to your budget. 


Ideas transformed into prinied pieces in less than an hour! 


With MULTILITH you can take advantage of quick special offerings and other information to salesmen, 
action and speed out sales-making advertising to dealers and others within an hour or two. You can 
prospects and customers on the day the idea is born. meet emergencies inside your business and quickly 
You can flash news of new products, price changes, produce many kinds of forms for special purposes. 


Copy for printing can be placed on Multilith 
flexible plates in any of three ways. You can 
write, draw, trace or rule on them. You can 
typewrite on them. Or illustrations and type 
matter can be applied to them photographi- 
cally. Then from these plates, on MULTILITH, 
you can quickly produce quantities to meet 
your needs—small quantities economically 
and large quantities with greater savings. 


Multilit 
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Multigraph Representatives will gladly dis- 
cuss MULTILITH savings with you. Or write 
on business stationery for Booklet 29, to 
Multigraph Company, Division of Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Offices in principal cities of the world. 
Office duplicating, printing, lithographing, 
typesetting and folding machines. Prices as 
low as $145.00, sold on convenient terms. 





A MULTIGRAPH 
PRODUCT 
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CERTIFIED INTERVIEW 
WITH TOM CANTY, MEAT BUYER, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


6 ECRUISE throughthecattle 

V V country,” says buyer Tom 
Canty —of Baumgarten Bros., 
big wholesale meat house of San 
Francisco. ‘Lots of times we get 
off the paved highways...into 
mountain country. Sometimes 
where there aren’t even trails. 

“Plymouths can stand it...and 
havethedrivingcomfortthathelps 
aman handle this job. 


“Operating costs are very im- 
portant to us, so we keep accurate 
records. We know Plymouthscost 
less for our buyers and salesmen 


“Safety’s important, too. Real 
Hydraulic brakes and Safety-Steel 
bodies had a lot to do with our 
picking Plymouth. 

“This is our tenth Plymouth... 
five operating today...great ser- 


ot 


“ . : o% ~ ss ie. 
“MOUNTAIN ROADS...MAYBE NO ROADS...but al- 
ways Plymouth’s 100% Hydraulic brakes give safety.” 


Saves us Money!” 





“WE PROVE PLYMOUTH GIVES EXTRA VALUE” 


Plymouth is priced with the lowest!” 


vice from every one. That tells 
what we think about the best-en- 
gineered low-priced car!’’ 

And it tells what any one can 
find out about this beautiful 1936 
Plymouth by getting out on the 
road and driving it. 


Before you buy any new car, do 
this...tell your Chrysler, Dodge or 
De Soto dealer you want to give 
this big, new Plymolith a tryout. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CorP. 





“OUR BUSINESS costs must bekept 
down ... Plymouth helps a lot.” 











*““WE KEEP ACCURATE RECORDS. They show that 
Plymouth saves money for us on all upkeep costs.”’ 





Insist on the 
Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 
6% TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


Available through all PLYMOUTH dealers 
PAY $25 A MONTH=INCLUDING EVERYTHING 


You pay forcredit accommodation only & of 
1% per month on your original unpaid bal- 
ance, To arrive at your original unpaid bal- 
ance: 1, Addcostof insurance tocostof car.* 
2. Deduct down payment — cash or trade- 
in. Result is Original Unpaid Balance. 

*In some states a small legal documentary fee is required 


—510— 


And up, list at factory, Detroit—Special Equipment Extra 


BUILDS 








PLYMO UTH GREAT CARS 
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INTEREST 
ON 
ARRIVAL 


N ARRIVAL, Farm Journal is 

immediate news for the 
modern farm family. Correspon- 
dents and editors dispatch the 
“last word” to its pages. Farm 
Journal's new Speed Schedule 
has dramatically shortened the 


time from writer to reader. Month 
after month 1,200,000 complete 
magazines are printed and de- 
livered in 4 days. 


Every editorial is treated from a 
fresh, modern viewpoint, clearly 
presented, concisely told. 


Wide awake, intelligent men and 
women who seek timely informa- 
tion—delivered while still current 
— respond to Farm Journal with 
“Interest on Arrival.” 


FARM 
JOURNAL 
Philadelphia 
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WATERLOO: With reference to the issue 
of Feb. 22 in which, through the sporting sec- 
tion, we are informed that Great Britain 
“won” the Ice Hockey honors. Strange isn’t 
it, despite the fact there were two Canadians 
and, ’tis said, one Irishman on the team. 

At last I am beginning to understand how 
it was the British “won” the Battle of Wa- 
terloo—even though the Germans, the Aus- 
trians, and a few Swedes did all the fighting. 

I submit, Sir, that not Great Britain, but 
the British Empire won the Hockey Cham- 
pionship at Garmisch-Partenkirchen in 1936, 
Apparently, the “ayes” have it. 

Joun T. CosTELLo 

San Diego,,. Calif, 


BOTH SIDES: Please at once discontinue 
sending me your publication, On page 10, 
column 2, of your April 25 issue you print the 
sentence “By this week some 4,000 men from 
40 boats had come out, dotting the wharves 
with placards, chasing scabs off the docks.” 

It indeed is a sad state of affairs when a 
supposedly reputable magazine uses an op- 
probrious epithet in referring to honest men 
who, at some personal risk, exercise their 
legal right to accept work, rather than lazily 
exist on a dole. A real news magazine might 
better have had something to report on what 
measures if any were taken by municipal and 
State authorities to preserve order, and to 
quell the lawless dupes of alien agitators who 


would like to collect tribute from 
citizens for the right to work. 

I do not care to have my name on the sub- 
scription list of any publication sympathetic 
to these racketeers. 

I also find the News-WEEK exhibiting a 
rather strong ““Raw Deal” bias in its reports 
One does not expect a news magazine, as con- 
trasted to a journal of opinion, to take an ex- 
treme controversial stand. Nevertheless on 
does expect that a publication edited for 
American citizens who work for their living, 
and whose ambition is not to become govern- 
ment wards, should show some intelligent 
recognition of what the situation confronting 
our country is all about, But perhaps the pro- 
motion literature with which you circularized 
me was just your own “Democratic Platform 
of 1932—not to be taken seriously.” 

D. W. Cracin 


American 


New York City 


Your publication is very well edited. My 
objection is you are not acquainted with con- 
ditions as they are outside of your immediate 
vicinity and your editorials are dictated by 
your own class prejudice which is of course 
the more fortunate one. You are ultra-con- 
servative and you let your personal preju- 
dices dictate your avowed policies and would 
be inimical to true democracy if you could 
have them carried out. I am against class 
legislation either for the ultra-rich or the 
pauper classes. You ignore the middle class 
to which I belong and which has to take the 
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Accurate, Unbiased News in word and picture 
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SELLS ALMOST AS 


. 
se 


HERE'S THE ECONOMY CUP WON BY STUDE- 
BAKER IN CALIFORNIA’S NATIONAL CLASSIC 
—A stock Studebaker Dictator Six averaged 24.27 
utes to the gallon. And a stock Studebaker President 
Eight led its price group with 20.34 miles per gallon. 
No theory about this economy. It's been certified by 
‘he American Automobile Association. 











OU'LL wonder why you gave any of 

your time to looking over other cars, 
once you've gone for a thrilling, get- 
acquainted drive in this impressive, Helen 
Dryden-styled new Studebaker. 


Superbly proportioned, luxuriously com- 
fortable, it is built with a care and soundness 
not usual in cars any more. Yet for all its 
wealth of little niceties and big necessities, 
it costs you almost as little as a very lowest 
priced car. 


Feather-touch hydraulic brakes! Straight 
line, finger-tip steering! Swift acceleration! 
And the further protection of a super-safe, 
surprisingly roomy, all steel body with the 
largest one-piece steel top used in any car! 


Be sure to buy a truly up-to-the-minute 
automobile. This Studebaker is one of the 
very few completely new cars of the year. 
Prices begin at $665 for the new Dictator 
Six . . . at $965 for the new President Eight. 
And Studebaker’s new c. 1. T. 6% plan offers 
a new “‘low’’ in time payments. 








LOW AS LOWEST PRICED CARS 


World’s only car with 

AUTOMATIC HILL HOLDER 
The most gratifying experience you 
ever had in driving ... prevents your 
rolling back when you come to a stop 
on any upgrade... the most im- 
portant safety advancement of 1936. 


Spectacular economy with 
GAS-SAVING OVERDRIVE 


With this invention, a development of 
Studebaker free wheeling, your engine 
uses gas only 2 miles while your car 
is traveling 3 miles. 


i 


fill 


ee SMART TO BE SEEN IN 


MARTER TO BUY 
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«<7 HAVE been asked what qualities a 
I golfer should demand in the ball he 
uses. On the basis of my own experi- 
ence, I place these four requirements at 
the top of the list: 

1. Uniformity of performance—so that 
distances obtained with each type of 
club will remain reasonably constant. 
2. A high ratio of flight to roll—to give 
maximum carry and, at the same time, 
to render the ball controllable. 
3. A pleasant sensation at contact— 
the “‘click’’ that enhances the enjoy- 
ment of a well struck drive. 
4. Durability —for tong life.’ 
To which Spalding adds: 
It takes a high-grade ball to give 
uniform, maximum carry 
One of the major sins of the inferior 
golf ball is its lack of carry. For in 
order to meet the demand for an inex- 
pensive, durable ball, manufacturers 
had no choice but to provide a soft- 
wound ball with a relatively thick 
cover, sacrificing carrying distance for 
durability. 

It is true that this type of ball is 
hard to cut—but equally true that it 
is short and variable in flight. The 
player often unconsciously tries to 
make up the deficiency in flight by 
pressing—and goes “off his game.” 


Better-grade balls 
are more controllable 


Excessive ro// is a characteristic of 
most low-quality balls. Although roll 
can work advantageously for you on 
the fairway by stretching a short-carry 
drive into a fair distance shot, too 
many players make the mistake of de- 
pending on roll to make up distance. 

Never forget this: when trouble lies 
between you and your objective, it is 
long carry that gets you over it. A cheap 
ball’s short carry, plus its roll, too 
often gets you nto it. Particularly does 
roll become a serious handicap when 
playing to the green, where you want 
the ball to *‘sit down.” 


Play a quality ball 
for sheer enjoyment 
A cheap ball breaks down more quick- 


ly. It loses its shape—because it has a 
relatively small amount of wound rub- 
ber wall. Perhaps it doesn’t always go 
enough out of balance to be noticeable, 
but the off-true variation is frequent 
enough to accentuate hooks and slices 
that otherwise might not have been 
serious. It robs your game of the thrill 
thatcomes withclean-cut performance. 


It is false economy 
to play a cheap ball 


A “‘cheap”’ ball is not cheap, for the 
simple reason that any better-grade 
ball, made with the Geer patented vul- 
canized cover, will not only give you 
longer, truer flight and more accurate 
performance, but will outlast the cheap 
ball several times over. This is because 
the Geer patented cover (which due to 
the cost of manufacture can be provid- 
ed only on balls costing 50c or more) 
is the cover that allows both distance 
and durability to be built into the same 
golf ball. 

True, Spalding makes a 35c ball and 
a 25c ball—packed full of every bit of 
quality it is possible to build into balls 
at those prices. But for golfers who are 
intent on getting the most out of their 
game, Spalding offers these four top- 
quality balls, each with the Geer pa- 
tented vulcanized cover for maximum 
durability — plus Spalding’s **know- 
how”’ in internal construction, for 
maximum carry, accuracy, uniformity 
and controllability. 


NEEDLED KRO-FLITE 
Ideal ball for average golfers—75c. 


TOURNAMENT 
For championship golfers—75c. 


TOP-FLITE 
For low-handicap golfers—7 5c. 


PAR-FLITE 
A long, tough ball—50c. 


Each with a Geer patented 


Vulcanized [over 


_Apalding 


GOLF EQUIPMENT 
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slack up from the other two extremes and 
which I believe is the forgotten class in mod- 
ern political setup. 

C. P. FaARNswortu M.D 

Chamberlain, S. D. 

. 

PLEASE REFER ARTICLE ON HUTCHISON 
PAGE 47 APRIL 25 ISSUE NEWS-WEEK “No, 
TORIOUSLY UNSUCCESSFUL STORAGE BAT- 
TERY” STOP I AM SURE YOU WILL CHANGE 
THIS STATEMENT AFTER YOU HAVE OR. 
TAINED THE FACTS WHICH MORE THAN 100 
RAILROADS AND 1,000 INDUSTRIAL CON( ERNS 
WILL BE GLAD TO SUPPLY. 

GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW 
VICE PRESIDENT & GENERAL MANAGER 

THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 

EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION 

WEST ORANGE, N. J. 


Editorial Note: News-WeEEk was wrong. When 
Edison first developed his nickel-alkaline battery, ji 
was unadaptable to general automotive use because jt 
required too much electric pressure to charg: 
would have necessitated revamping the batter 
ing apparatus in all garages. But alert to the ¢ 
ties of the battery, which under some conditions would 
last an estimated 50 years, the Edison company started 
probing other fields. 

That they have found them is amply evidenced 
the 9 acres at West Orange devoted to the Edi 
age Battery Division of Thomas A. Edison, In 
plant supplies batteries for air-conditioning and lig} 
apparatus on trains, emergency power for p 
fire-alarm systems, mine locomotives, railway station 
luggage trucks, and a hundred other industria 
where lightness and ruggedness are prime virtues. 


TERRIBLE TOUHYS: I wish to call 
attention to an error in the Apr. 4 issu 
News-WEEK. Under the heading 
Briefs is an article relating to the trial « 
Touhy Gang for the Hamm kidnapin 
which you state that “Minneapolis tried fi 
of the gang.” 

I respectfully call your attention 
fact that this trial was held in St. P 
Willie Sharkey hanged himself in the Ram- 
sey County jail of that city. 

A. S. Capis1 

Minneapolis, Minn, 


COLONEL OR GENERAL?: Your 
on Gold on page 34 of the Mar, 14 nu 
very interesting and is exact in historic 
content except for the rank which 
tach to Custer. Although he was Colo: 
the 7th Cavalry when it went into the { 
the trail of the Sioux, he advanced to Bri 
dier General and later breveted himself Ma- 
jor General so that he could “outrank” 
other leaders. 

See page 2503 of. Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, which states: “Cust: 
George Armstrong. American general... 
1839-1876.” 

The 7th Cavalry is now stationed at Fort 
Bliss, Texas. 

Joun M. Burton 

(2nd Lt. Cav-Res 

7th Cav Regt) 

Tucson, Ariz. 


Editorial Note: George Armstrong Custer died in 
1876 “Lieutenant Colonel 7th Cavalry, Brevet Major 
General, U.S. of America,” according to his biographer, 
Frederic F. Van de Water. His brevet rank was given 
him before the Indian campaigns. But, commission 
Lieutenant Colonel of the 7th Cavalry for the Indian 
fighting, he was never advanced from that rank éur- 
ing his field service in the West. 


PITHY: Sometime ago you induced me to 
subscribe for News-WEEK, having it sent to 
my house, and [ wish you to know how much 
we enjoy the news and pithy articles found 
therein. 

The entire family enjoys it. 

ARTHUR L, PHILLIPS 

President 

Merchants and Newark Trust Company 

Newark, N. J. 
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Precocious: On Orion Smith’s farm 
in Hullt, Ore., a 26-day-old chick laid 
an egg. It was half an inch long. 

Avrnority: If she wants to, Florence 
Turner, Berkeley, Calif., City Clerk, can 
order all residents to fill their bathtubs 
and pull out the plugs in unison. It’s an 
old law designed to rid sewers of rats. 

Error: Springfield, Mo., police got 
a report that Alvin Karpis, gangster, 
and four accomplices were driving 
through the district in a red Buick with 
Arkansas license plates. When they 
finally tracked down the suspected car, 
they found six wrestlers in a blue Olds- 
mobile with Oklahoma license plates. 
Mr. Karpis was not among them. 

Hircuh Hike: Harry Waxler broke 
out of the Napoleon, Ohio, jail, got onto 
the highway, and thumbed a ride. Now 
he’s back in jail: the man who gave 
him a lift was Sheriff George Bower- 
man. 

BooLta Boo.a: “If the boy is over 
18 and not mentally incapacitated, you 
may not claim the deduction,” a New 
York State income tax supervisor told 
a parent. The father protested: ‘“He’s 
over 18, but he’s a student at Yale...” 
Deduction not allowed. 

Test: “Raise your hand when you 
smell chloroform,” Prof. G. E. Hick- 
man of Midland College, Fremont, Neb., 
instructed his 30 students as he un- 
corked a bottle. One hand shot up, then 
another and another, until all but four 
were waving. “The bottle contains wa- 
ter,” said Professor Hickman. 

Lec Work: For a week Sacramento, 
Calif., relief officials fumed. No matter 
how they rechecked their books, they 
were 6 cents out of balance. Finally a 
Sharp eye noticed that a fly had dis- 
carded a leg at the top of a 1 and made 
it a 7. 

CONSCIENTIOUS: John Connolly, un- 
employed Johnstown, N. Y., truck driv- 
er, hitch-hiked all the way—200 miles 
—to Ossining to answer a traffic viola- 
tion summons, Charge dismissed. 

Hicuway Ropspery: Kutno, Poland, 
residents watched a gang apparently 
repairing the bridge over the Ochnia 
River. Next day the gang had disap- 
peared; so had the bridge. 

GRATITUDE: Defeated in his race for 
Coroner of Greene County, Ga., A. S. 
Moore published a letter in the paper: 
“I want to thank the intelligent, hon- 
est and upright 96 voters who cast their 
ballots for me... The 2,321 who cast 
their ballots against me can go jump 
in the lake.” 

BackrirE: Reminded there was to be 
& meeting of the Tulsa, Okla., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Harry Burt prom- 
ised: “Tl be theres if I don’t break a 
leg.” En route he broke his ankle. 
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THE STORY OF BRIAR PIPES 





HOW DID | 
YOU LIKE 
DADDYS | | My OLO BRIAR } |ISN’‘T SO'OLD 


COLLECTION? | 





SPLENDID, BUT 
I STILL LIKE 


HEY — THE 
BRIAR PIPE 


we 






EXCEPT IN 















IN 1849 A YOUNG FRENCHMAN, 
MONSIEUR VASSAS, DISCOVERED 


THE NATIVES OF THE PYRENEES 
SMOKING PIPES OF BRUYERE ROOT, 
OR TREE HEATH —~HE 
DECIDED TO ENTER INTO 
THE MANUFACTURING 








THEN, AS NOW, ENTIRE FAMILIES 

WERE EMPLOYED IN “THE DIGGING 

DYEING, AND MAKING OF BRIAR. 

PIPES. SELDOM IS MORE THAN 

A FOURTH OF THE ROOT 
USABLE 

















IN THE EIGHTIES, M. VASSAS 
DISCOVERED IN ALGERIA A 
BRIAR EQUAL TO a 
THAT OF FRANCE, 

ITALY, OR CORSICA 4B 
























EXPECT P.A. TO HIT 
THE JOY NOTE! 


Men, don’t put off trying Prince Albert. 
It is mild and mellow—wonderful in flavor 


S48 
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sO YOu SEE, THE 
BRIAR, AS WE 
KNOW IT, IS 

REALLY A 


—too good to miss! Note how cool and 
long-burning each pipeful is. Enjoy steady 
pipe smoking that does not bite the tongue. 
Join the Prince Albert fans! Yourisk nothing. 
P.A. has to please you. “Makin’s” smokers: 
P.A. makes grand roll-your-own cigarettes. 


OUR OFFER TO PIPE SMOKERS 
** You must be pleased’” 

Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest.of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


RT 








LIKE PRINCE 
ALBERT, 4 
MODERN SMOKE 
TO SUIT MODERN 
TASTES AND THE 
MODERN POCKET. 
BOOK ! EH, JUDGE? 













CE ALBERT/ 











CRIMP CUT 


LONG BURNING PIPE AND 


CIGARETTE T~ “ 
et Big - 
















50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 








THE NATIONAL Ff 
JOY SMOKE! 
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For World's toughes. — r. * 


Truck ye leaned at mine of Industrial Coal ad Iron Co. in Southern Obio 


COAL MINE TRUCK CARRIES 31-TON LOADS - - - 
NEVER TOUCHES PAVEMENT-TIRES TAKE IT 


Six hundred tons of coal 
hauled is just a day’s work 
for one of these big trucks. 
Five such semi-trailer units 


gone a long way toward chances. Insist on Triple 
getting tire costs down Protection when you buy. 
to bed rock. Don’t take It costs you nothing extra. 


them in over a year! 


It’s that kind of service that 
leads truckers to choose 
Triple Protected Silver- 


are constantly on the go. 
They’re loaded in a hurry 
by bin. powerful electric 
shovels. Then, after leaving 
the stripping operation, 
the as hiesuahh mud 
and water—over stones. 
They never see a paved 
road. And the gross load 
is over 31 tons. What a 
job for tires! 


Tires Triple Protected 


Yet Triple Protected Silver- 
towns take the trucks 
through with never a let- 
down. Not one sidewall 


break is chalked up against 


towns for their toughest 
hauling jobs. And if they 
stand up under the brutal, 
—- service of a strip 
mine, they’ll save money 
on your trucks, too. 


Here’s the secret of Good- 
rich performance. Every 
Silvertown is built with a 
new invention in the side- 
wall. This development— 
Triple Protection—pro- 
vides a 3-way safeguard 
against sidewall breaks— 
the cause of 80% of prema- 
ture failures! When you 
get this protection, you’ve 


HOW TRIPLE PROTECTION WORKS 


PLYFLEX—a new, tough, sturdy 

rubber material with greater 
resistance to stretch. A layer of 
Plyflex in the sidewall prevents 
ply separation—distributes stresses 
—checks local weakness. 


PLY-LOCK—the new Goodrich 
way of locking the plies about 
the bead. Anchoring them in 
place. Positive protection against 


cur rin thet 
~ wBailure Zone 





the short plies tearing loose 
above the bead. 


100 % FULL-FLOATING CORD 
—Each cord is surrounded by 
rubber. With ordinary cross- 
woven fabric, when the cords 
touch each other, they rub- 
get hot—break. In Silvertowns, 
there are no cross cords. No 
friction. 
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TAXES: In Washington, a ‘Simple’ Single Tax That Baffles 


Everyone; in London, a Sharp Rise to Pay for a Future War 


To tax and to please, no more than to 
love and be wise, is not given to men. 

On both sides of the Atlantic last 
week the worried looks of millions of 
taxpayers bore out Edmund Burke's 
epigram. 

In Washington, where huge budget- 
ary deficits and controversial tax ideas 
have set a giddy fashion for three years, 
legislators wrestled with the latest 
Roosevelt riddle-me-ree—patch up the 
pudget and “simplify” the tax system 
with a levy on undistributed corpora- 
tion incomes. 

In London, center of “sound finance” 
(and non-payment of war debts), 
Neville Chamberlain, debonair Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, once more pro- 
duced a balanced budget. But, to pay 
for new armaments, he whacked tax- 
payers with Britain’s fiscal big stick, 
the income tax, and slapped them with 
other tax increases. 

While both publics tingled with tax- 
consciousness, the House of Represent- 
atives Ways and Means Committee 
produced a bill that knocked business- 
men into a financial daze. 

WASHINGTON: Two months ago 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, his budget tor- 
pedoed by the AAA death-sentence and 
the cash bonus law, jolted Congress 
with an unseasonable request—new 
taxes in an election year. 

His chief proposal stunned legisla- 
tors and enraged industrialists: Con- 
gress should junk existing corporation 
taxes—the capital stock tax, excess 
profits tax and the graduated (1214-15 
per cent) levy on incomes—and substi- 
tute a single “reform” tax on undistrib- 


uted corporation incomes. 
Such a levy, the President declared, 
hot only would add $620,000,000 yearly 


to Treasury revenues, but would effect 
“great simplification” in tax procedure. 

Republicans set up an immediate 
howl. Chief protest: The tax, by penal- 
izing conservative finance, would pre- 
vent accumulation of strong industrial 
reserves, used to offset depressions. 

But Democrats chortled at Roose- 
velt's adroitness. The plan, they saw, 
Would force large corporations to pay 
higher dividends, thus benefiting hun- 
dreds of thousands of small stock- 
holders—and voters. 


Puzzte: House Democratic leaders 
Stepped on the gas. After seven weeks 
of brain-buzzing, the Ways and Means 
Committee last week reported a bill. 


anid 
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Representative Doughton and Secretary Morgenthau: Busy Over the Tax Bill 


Instead of the vaunted “simplifica- 
tion,” legislators found, the 249-page 
measure contained more baffling mys- 
teries than any high-powered detective 
novel. Chock full of exceptions, exemp- 
tions, complicated tables and mathe- 
matical conundrums, it sent sober 
minds into a whirl. 

When Samuel B. Hill, bespectacled 
tax expert, started his detailed ‘“‘expla- 
nation,’”’ 150 members listened gloomily. 
By recess time all but 34 had gone 
home. 

Hill insisted: “The bill is as plain 
as the English language can make it.” 


‘SIMPLIFICATION’: The measure made 
fundamental issues clear enough. If a 
corporation with a net income of more 
than $10,000 paid out none of its earn- 
ings in taxable dividends, the govern- 
ment would take 42% per cent—the 
maximum tax—of its income; if it paid 
out all of its earnings, the Treasury 
takes nothing. For corporations with 
incomes under $10,000 the maximum 
tax would be 291% per cent. Banks, in- 
surance companies, corporations in re- 
ceivership and those engaged in paying 
debts would get more lenient treatment. 

But when the framers tried to “sim- 
plify” methods of arriving at intermedi- 
ate tax rates, they lapsed into such 
brain-jangling clauses as: 

If the dividend credit is a percent- 
age of the adjusted net income which is 
less than 55 (and such percentage is 
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not shown in the foregoing table) the 
tax shall be a percentage of the adjust- 
ed net income equal to the sum of 15, 
plus one half of the amount by which 
the dividend credit is of the adjusted 
net income. 


HasTE: Democrats banged down the 
lid on general debate. To discuss the 
elephantine bill the House allotted it- 
self only sixteen hours. 

Reason for the haste: Chairman Rob- 
ert L. Doughton of the Ways and 
Means Committee, a lifetime’s political 
lore under his shiny pate, knew that, 
whatever Representatives decided, Sen- 
ators would rewrite the bill. There- 
fore he proposed to jam it swiftly 
through the House and so pass the 
buck to the Senate. 

Sponsors of the bill reckoned it would 
net the Treasury an extra $803,000,000 
next year, slightly more than the Pres- 
ident asked. The new corporation tax, 
they calculated, would give Mr. Roose- 
velt his $620,000,000 of permanent new 
money. A “windfall” tax to recover 
impounded AAA taxes would provide 
$100,000,000, and temporary continu- 
ance of the capital stock and excess 
profits taxes, $83,000,000. 

Legislators searched in vain for the 
modified processing taxes also re- 
quested by the President. Such “sales 
taxes,” Democrats had decided, were 
bad tactics in an election year. 

The omission meant that, over a 
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three-year period, the bill’s revenues 
would fall short of White House de- 
mands by $334,000,000. 


PREDICTION: Meanwhile Chairman 
Pat Harrison and his colleagues of the 
Senate Finance Committee went to 
work on the House proposals and be- 
hind closed doors prodded Secretary 
Morgenthau with awkward questions. 

Growing prediction: The Senate 
would hold the project too colossal to 
get into law before the June conven- 
tions. For the time-being it would junk 
consideration of the reform bill, in- 
crease existing corporation taxes mod- 
erately and perhaps add a modified sur- 
tax on undistributed incomes. 

LONDON: While American legislators 
mulled over their tax bill, Britain’s Ex- 
chequer overlord strode briskly out of 
his official home at 11 Downing Street. 

Under Neville Chamberlain’s arm 
nestled a battered leather box—historic 
receptacle of budget secrets since the 
days of Prime Minister Gladstone. 

A packed House of Commons and 
gallery awaited him complacently. Last 
year’s budget netted a surplus of $15,- 
000,000, and nobody expected any nasty 
tax increases, despite the new arma- 
ments program. 

The Chancellor opened his address 
with a lyrical review of British pros- 
perity—buoyant Treasury revenues, 
booming agriculture and _ industry, 
thriving exports, sharply reduced un- 
employment. Then he struck an omi- 
nous note: “We live in times that recall 
the uncertain glory of an April day in 
which we see the beauty of the sun, and 
by and by a cloud drives all away.” 

That cloud, he implied darkly, sym- 
bolized “something” that had happened 
in the past few weeks. Observers in- 
terpreted the unelucidated “something” 
as Germany’s remilitarization of the 
Rhineland. 

In support of the defense program, 
he declared: “No man hesitates to set 
his firefighting appliances in readiness 
when he already can feel the heat of 
the flames on his face. Our safety is 
more to us than our comfort... .” 


BOMBSHELL: Then Chamberlain 
dropped a bomb. Instead of the big 
defense loan everyone expected, he an- 
nounced sharp tax increases to pay for 
the new guns, bombers and warships. 

Worst shock: A 3-penny rise in the 
income tax. The Chancellor made the 
rate 4 shillings 9 pence in the pound, 
or 23% per cent, against last year’s 
2212 per cent. 

On every pound of tea he clapped an 
extra 4-cent tax—a boost of 50 per 
cent—that would hit the poorest class- 
es. On top of that, he slammed a new 
$5 tax on every barrel of foreign beer, 
and announced a “raid” on the road 
fund, provided by auto taxes. 

By these means the King’s hard- 
pressed subjects would provide an ex- 
tra appropriation of $100,000,000 for 
defense. Chief contributions: Income 
tax, $60,000,000; tea, $16,500,000; roads, 
$26,750,000. The total budget, with ex- 
penditures of $3,985,000,000, showed a 
tiny theoretical surplus. 

The Chancellor threw a crumb to in- 
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Chancellor Chamberlain:—A Catch! 
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in Sight 


KEYSTONE 


Smiles—Taxpayers Didn’t Share Them 


come tax payers by making smal] ip. 
creases in the marriage and chilg 
exemptions. He promised trouble for 
tax dodgers by measures to close up 
income tax loopholes. 


Cuitt: Chamberlain’s fifth budget— 
the most unpopular for years—cast a 
chill over the Commons. When he sat 
down, only a few Under-Secretaries ap- 
plauded. 

Clement Atlee, Labor leader ang 
World War veteran, branded the 
budget one “which ultimately leads to 
WEF .35° 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, Liberal leaq.- 
er, noted that this was the first budget 
speech that made no reference to the 
American debt. Settlement of this js- 
sue, he averred, hindered ‘cooperation 
between the United States and Britain,” 

CONTRAST: London’s budget and 
Washington’s tax wrangle threw into 
sharp relief the contrast between the 
national finances of John Bull and Un- 
cle Sam. In Britain: Balanced ac. 
counts and a pay-as-you-go regime. 
In America: Thundering deficits. 

British Government taxes, on a per 
capita basis, are nearly three times as 
high as the United States Govern- 
ment’s. Even allowing for this coun- 
try’s State levies, which have no coun- 
terpart in Britain, and for local taxes, 
the British taxpayer pays substantially 
more than his American cousin. 

Britain’s total per capita tax burden, 
including local taxation, is about $95. 
The American figure, including State 
and local taxation, now approximates 
$75. 

By comprehensive social security 
laws embracing contributions from em- 
ployers, workers and the government, 
Britain years ago put her relief prob- 
lem on a businesslike basis. In con- 
trast, America, whose social security 
system is today in its infancy, finances 
relief by huge government borrowings, 
which mean deficits. 

But, analysts say, America’s present 
high relief costs, if paid as in Britain 
by taxes, would shoot Uncle Sam's per 
capita tax weight up to John Bull's. 
The new social security taxes, when in 
full operation, will produce a similar 
result. 


Income Tax: Comparison of the two 
tax systems shows that the United 
States Government relies for its income 
chiefly upon indirect levies; customs and 
excise taxes account for some 60 per- 
cent of budget revenues, while the 
British Government garners more than 
half of its returns from direct taxes, 
particularly income and death duties. 

Thus the average American income 
taxpayer, though meeting both Federal 
and State levies, enjoys a big advantage 
over his British confrere. Example: A 
married New Yorker with no depend- 
ents, earning $3,000 a year, pays in Fed- 
eral and State taxes $23. A Londoner 
similarly situated pays the British Gov- 
ernment $246. 

On the score of total per capita in- 
debtedness, national and local, the 
American citizen has it all his own way: 
His theoretical debt, $400; the Briton’s, 
$1,000. 
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PU ERTO RICO: Administration Set to Grant 


Independence to Third of Spanish War Acquisitions 
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Eighty-four sober-faced gentlemen 
dawdled. The Senate of the United 
States was going through the dull riga- 
marole that opens every daily session. 


Roll calls .. . committee reports... 
introduction of new bills. 

When the dapper figure of Senator 
Millard Tydings rose, not a head turned. 
Then he began: “I shall send to the desk 
shortly a bill proposing to give the peo- 


ple of Puerto Rico the option of becom- 
ing in lependent ... The bill will be in- 


troduced with the support of the Ad- 
ministration.” 

Senators dropped their newspapers 
and gulped. A sudden flurry swept the 


press gallery. 
The Senator continued: His measure 


would provide for a Puerto Rican pleb- 
iscite in November, 1937. If a majority 
voted Yes to the question “Shall the 
people of Puerto Rico be sovereign and 
independent,” the island legislature 
would call a convention to draw up a 


constitution. Then the people of the 
island and the President of the United 
States must approve: it. 

After that would come a four-year 
transition period. In that time Puerto 
Rico, whose goods now enter the United 
States duty-free, would adjust itself to 
gradually rising tariffs. Complete inde- 
pendence would follow. 


Surprise: In Washington on busi- 
ness, Luis Munoz Marin, head of the 
island's Liberal party, heard the news 
last week and dashed for the Senate. 
There he read a copy of the bill and be- 
gan spluttering. 

For years he and fellow Liberals had 
thumped for Puerto Rican independ- 
ence. But this—this was too sudden, 
too sweeping. It would “ruin” his peo- 
ple. 

Blanton Winship, Governor of the 
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ACME 
Governor Blanton Winship: 
‘Everybody Seemed Surprised’ 


Island, made only one statement: “Ev- 
erybody seems surprised.” 


But, however sudden the proposal 
seemed, it had been mulled over at 
length. The Roosevelt Cabinet had dis- 
cussed the plan and found it in keeping 
with the New Deal’s “good neighbor 
policy.” 


FREEDOM: Thirty-five years ago dip- 
lomats met in Paris to decide terms 
for settling Spanish-American War 
claims. Spain, they concluded, would 
lose Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philippines 
and Guam. 

Soon, as stipulated in the treaty, 
America gave Cuba semi-independent 
status. But it held firmly to the other 


Senator Tydings Would Reply ‘Have It Your Way’ to Puerto Rican Cries of ‘Out With Winship!’ 





















three acquisitions—until Franklin 
Roosevelt took office. 

Under New Deal pressure, Congress 
in 1934 passed the Tydings-McDuffie 
Act, starting the Philippines on the 
road to independence. A year later, 
this country signed a treaty abandon- 
ing its right to intervene in Cuba’s in- 
ternal affairs. Now the Puerto Rican 
move would leave little Guam (popula- 
tion: 18,500) as the last trace of Amer- 
ican winnings from Spain. 

Last week, as before when the United 
States has moved to free a colony, of- 
ficialdom uttered pious words about 
“American generosity and fair play.” 
But here, as in the cases of other pos- 
sessions, America had less altruistic 
reasons for withdrawing its control. 

Puerto Rico has long got the better 
of trade with this country. Duty-free 
imports of its sugar into the United 
States have brought continued squawks 
from domestic sugar-producers. More- 
over, in recent years the island’s pov- 
erty-smirched population—tcn times 
denser than this country’s—has drained 
approximately $1,000,000 a month from 
the Federal relief chest. Finaily, the 
job of running Puerto Rico’s govern- 
ment has proved a headache to one ad- 
ministration after another. 


YANKEE HATER: Ever since Columbus 
discovered the island 443 years ago, 
Puerto Rican factions have agitated 
for independence—first from Spain, 
then from the United States. 

Freedom-seekers took on new ag- 
gressiveness in 1922, organizing the 
Nationalist Party and pledging it to 
freedom at any cost. 

But the party bumped along an un- 
impressive path until three years ago, 
when leadership fell to the greatest of 
Yankee-Haters, Pedro Albizu Campos. 

The brilliant Negro, a Harvard gradu- 
ate, built up a treasury of $200,000, or- 
ganized a “Nationalist Army” and con- 
tinually heckled American officials. 


Bomss: Last Summer violence be- 
gan to replace oratory. Bombing fol- 
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HARRIS & EWING 
Francis J. Gorman: His Would- 
Be Assassins Remained Nameless 


lowed bombing, until deaths totaled 60. 
Authorities felt sure Nationalists were 
to blame, but could never prove it. 

The terrorism reached its high mark 
two months ago when four young Na- 
tionalists shot down Col. E. Francis 
Riggs, American head of the Puerto 
Rican police. That stirred Americans 
on the island—and in Washington. The 
administration decided it was high time 
to act. Senator Tydings of Maryland, 
a friend of Colonel Riggs, willingly co- 
operated. 

Last week’s bill supplied the answer 
to island agitators: If they really want- 
ed independence for Puerto Rico, they 
could have it—provided they accept the 
economic consequences. 


Ecnors: From Yankee-Hater Cam- 
pos, the proposal brought jubilant pre- 
dictions that the island would vote 
“90 per cent for independence.” 

On the other hand, leaders of the 
dominant Coalition Party reiterated 
their belief that Puerto Ricans wanted 
statehood, not independence. 

In between the two stood Munoz 
Marin’s Liberal Party, which wanted to 
eat its cake and have it, too. The Lib- 
erals demanded complete independence 
—if the United States would provide 
the island with armed protection and 
free access to American markets. 


* 
SPIES: 


Senators Hear Stories 


Of Traitors in Labor’s Camp 


One May night in 1934, a loudspeaker 
blared a command to striking Minneap- 
olis truck drivers: Pickets must go at 
once from union headquarters to News- 
paper Alley. Men rushed to waiting 
trucks. Excited wives and girl friends 
jammed in with them. 

No sooner had the trucks entered the 
alley than armed ambushers swarmed 
aboard. Fists and clubs thudded in the 
dark. Thoroughly surprised and beaten, 
pickets and womenfolk carried bloody 
faces back to their comrades. 

Who betrayed and clubbed them? The 
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Senator and Mrs. La Follette: His Resolution Gave 
the Labor Board a Chance to Tell Its Spy Story 


INTERNATIONAL 


J. Warren Madden: He Questioned 
the Word of United States Steel 


National Labor Relations Board, in the 
course of a six-months’ study of indus- 
trial espionage, found that a profes- 
sional spy gave the order over the loud- 
speaker and that hired strikebreakers 
swung the clubs. Last week the board 
concluded the presentation of this and 
other findings to a Senate sub-commit- 
tee. 

The Senators were conducting hear- 
ings on a resolution to authorize an 
inquiry into all viojations of civil liber- 
ties. Last Winter liberal friends of 
Senator Robert M. La Follette of Wis- 
consin had persuaded him to sponsor 
the resolution. The labor board, inter- 
ested in a measure so likely to bolster 
its enforcement of collective bargain- 
ing, produced most of the witnesses. 


Wes: When the hearings recessed 
last week, the board felt it had proved 
its point—that a vast web of labor 
spies, paid to report union activities to 
employers, today constitutes a major 
threat against workers’ liberties. 

The board’s chairman, J. Warren 


Madden; its research director, Heber 
Blankenhorn; and their witnesses but- 
tressed their testimony with names, 
places and dates to support their de- 
mands for a full investigation. 

Madden quoted a U. S. Steel Corp, 
claim that it has no espionage system. 
Then he introduced two employes of a 
U. S. Steel subsidiary, the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Co. Both swore that 
U. S. Steel cloaks its spy system in 
still another subsidiary, the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. A Frick official, they testi- 
fied, had offered them bribes to spy on 
their unions; one refused, but the other 
accepted—in order to pass on the 
money to the labor board as evidence. 

John M. Carmody, a labor board 
member, told the subcommittee: “It is 
commonly rumored that the Ford Motor 
Co. is shot through with company 
spies.”’ Still another witness testified 
that a spy planted among employes of 
the Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, be- 
came treasurer of their union and em- 
bezzled their funds. 

From a hosiery union official came the 
wildest yarn of the week. He told of a 
plot to assassinate Francis J. Gorman, 
peppery vice president of the United 
Textile Workers of America, during the 
Carolina mill strikes of 1934. Gorman, 
the story ran, escaped unknowingly by 
canceling a scheduled visit to Charlotte. 
The would-be killers were not identified. 


Business: To prove that the traffic in 
spies and arms for industry is a multi- 
million-dollar business, Blankenhorn of- 
fered detailed testimony: 1—Pear! Ber- 
goff’s notorious New York strikebreak- 
ing agency grossed $10,000,000 between 
1914 and 1924. 2—Some 200 other “de- 
tective agencies” have between 40,000 
and 135,000 operatives at industry's 
beck. 3—Many of the agencies and their 
customers buy tear gas, machine-guns 
and other arms from Federal Labora- 
tories, Inc., Pittsburgh munitions ped- 
dlers. 4—For such services American 
industry pays an annual bill of at least 
$40,000,000. 

“There is something wrong,” Blank- 
enhorn cried, “when you can walk into 
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a single office and order ammunition, 
strikebreakers, stool pigeons and one 
Liberty League lawyer.” 

He explained: Through interlocking 
directorates and law partnerships, 
Fedral Laboratories was tied up with 
one of the biggest industrial agencies, 
the Railway Audit & Inspection Bu- 
reau of Pittsburgh, and with Earl Reed, 
the attorney who—according to Blank- 
enhorn—wrote the Liberty League’s 
opinion holding the National Labor 
Relations Act unconstitutional. 


Overpone: Having told their tale, 
friends of the La Follette resolution 
wondered whether they had done too 
well. The hearings, called only to 
weigh the advisability of an investi- 
gation, had turned into a first-rate 
investigation in itself. Would conser- 
vative Senators conclude that no fur- 
ther inquiry was necessary? 


VISIT: What the Ex-Mayor of Havana 
Said to the Ex-Governor of New York 


In 1929 when the Mayor of Havana, 
Cuba, visited the Governor of New 
York at Albany, Mayor and Governor 
decided they liked each other. 

The visitor said so in his best Latin 
manner: “You are one of the most 
charming and gifted men I have ever 
met. You ought to be something more 
than the Governor of a State.” 

The Governor replied: Surely Cuba 
had a high destiny for so able a man. 

Last week at No. 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, the two met 
again. The Governor had become Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Mayor 
had become President-elect of Cuba. 

At the White House, ex-Mayor Miguel 
Mariano Gomez visited ex-Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, gave assurances 
of continued Cuban-American good-will, 
and denied that he came to this coun- 
try to get a loan for his government. 


* 
TUGWELL: Daughter Gets Family 


Name Into the Newspapers Again 


Early in the Roosevelt era, New Deal 
enemies began to portray Rexford Guy 
Tugwell as the Radical Power behind 
the Roosevelt Throne. The hostile press 
acquired the habit of pouncing on each 
of his frequent speeches, articles, and 
public statements, excerpting “radical” 
passages, and shouting: “Brain Truster 

-» Red... Kerensky!” 

Last Winter the New Deal awoke to 
the obvious fact that Tugwell had be- 
come a bugaboo capable of frightening 
away thousands of November votes. 
Presumably on orders from the White 
House, he shut up like a clam. Since 
then he has shunned speechmaking, 
stuck quietly to his jobs of Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture and head of 
the Resettlement Administration, and 
generally avoided publicity. 

Last week he found his obscurity 
Wrecked by new Tugwell headlines: 


TUGWELL’S DAUGHTER, 12, STARTS 
DOG LAUNDRY, FLEA BATH EXTRA 


Marcia Tugwell and two Washington 
chums had plastered their neighbor- 
hood with typed announcements. of a 
new Tugwell venture: “Dog laundry 

. Small dogs, 30 cents; middle-sized 
dogs, 35 cents [without flea powder] 
. .. These dogs must be good-natured, 
but if you are not sure... please fur- 
nish a muzzle. We cannot wash large 
dogs.” 


e 
MURDER: Maupassant’s ‘Piece of 
String,’ 1936-New York Version 


(The italicized passages are from “The Piece of 
String,’ a short story by Guy de Maupassant.) 


It was market-day [France, 1883] 
and from all the country round Goder- 
ville the peasants and their wives were 
coming toward the town. . 

It was Good Friday, 1936, in New 
York City. 

In the market-place at Goderville was 
a great crowd... 

In Beekman Place, few people came 
or went. Alone in an apartment at No. 
22, a woman dressed for the day. She 
was Mrs. Nancy Titterton, a writer of 
stories; her husband, an executive of 
the National Broadcasting Co., had gone 
to his office. 

Maitre Hauchecorne, of Breaute, had 
just arrived at Goderville . . 

John Fiorenza, a young upholsterer, 
hurried into Beekman Place and toward 
a row of brownstone apartment houses. 
He entered No. 22. 

... And was taking his way toward 
the square... 


John Fiorenza found the apartment, 
and knocked. He had come to talk 
about repairing a love-seat. Fiorenza 
led the woman toward the bedroom 
... After a time, he took her into the 
bathroom. 


... When he perceived on the ground 
a little piece of string. 

John Fiorenza had work to do, and 
quickly from the woman’s bound hands 
he slashed three pieces of string. Two 
he stuffed into his pockets. 


Maitre Hauchecorne .. reflected 
that everything was worth picking up 
. .. He took the bit of thin string from 
the ground... 


John Fiorenza fled, his work done. 
He did not know that under the wom- 
an’s body lay a little piece of string, 13 
inches long. 


At Jourdain’s, the great room was 
filled with eaters ... All the aristoc- 
racy of the plow was eating there... 


At Theodore Kruger’s upholstery 
shop, he and his helper, John Fiorenza, 
talked day after day about the murder 
in Beekman Place. 


They were finishing their coffee when 
the corporal of gendarmes appeared on 
the threshold. He asked: “Is Maitre 
Hauchecorne, of Breaute, here?” ... 


The tabloids had hardly begun to call 
her Nancy, when on the eleventh day 
the police came to Kruger’s shop and 
arrested John Fiorenza. To him they 
had traced the piece of upholsterer’s 
string. 

The Mayor was waiting for him... 
“Maitre Hauchecorne,’ said he, “this 
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Revoit In New Jersey: The reorganized Workers Alliance of America, new union 
of half a dozen national organizations of the unemployed, struck its first blow last 
week. When New Jersey’s Legislature recessed without replenishing the State's 
exhausted relief treasury, some 50 members of the alliance commandeered the Assembly 
Chamber at Trenton. They vowed to camp there until Gov. Harold G. Hoffman or the 
Legislature acted. Sleeping and eating in the Chamber, they whiled away their days 
and nights with mock resolutions denouncing the Legislature, badgering the Governor, 
and “appropriating” funds for haircuts and chocolate eclairs. 

To their demands for immediate grants, Governor Hoffman retorted that the Legis- 
lature had ignored his demands for new taxes to pay a $36,000,000 annual relief bill; 
he could divert funds only to repel invasion or revolt. The jobless, tripled in number 
and still in the Chamber, promptly called his hand by declaring a formal “state of 
revolt.” Harassed legislators, caught between tax demands and party primaries May 19, 
returned Monday night, guarded by Trenton and State police. Peacefully the squatters 
retreated to the galleries. 
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morning, on the Beuzeville Road, you 
were seen to pick up the pocketbook 
lost by Maitre Houlbreque, of Manne- 
ville.” 

Under the beating lights at police 
headquarters, John Fiorenza_ stood. 
Deputy Inspector Daniel J. Curtayne 
accused him: “John Fiorenza, entering 
the apartment of Mrs. Nancy Titter- 
ton, throwing her on the bed, gagging 
her, then raping her, after which he 
caused her death by strangulation .. .” 

“They saw me? Who is that who 
saw me?” ... “Monsieur Malandain, 
the harness maker.’ Then the old man 
remembered: “. .. He saw me picking 
up this string here, M’sieu’ le Maire.” 

The inspector asked: “Is that true, 
John?” Fiorenza replied: ‘Yes, sir.” 

The next day, about one in the after- 
noon, Marius Paumelle ... returned the 
pocketbook ... He had found it on the 
road... 

Two days later, a grand jury indicted 
John Fiorenza for first degree murder. 

Maitre Hauchecorne ... began to re- 
late his story ... They accused him of 
having had the pocketbook brought 
back by an accomplice ... He felt this, 
for it preyed upon his heart ... He was 
visibly wasting away... 

District Attorney William C. Dodge 
announced: “This man will go to the 
electric chair.” 

He passed away early in January, 
and, in the ravings of the death agony, 
he protested his innocence, repeating: 
“A little piece of string—a little piece 
of string—see, here it is, M’siew le 
Maire.” 


* 
IRAN: Uncle Sam Wants His Cut 


When Envoy Turns Auctioneer 


When M. H. Ghods—envoy of His 
Imperial Majesty the Shah of Iran— 
threaded his way past New York cus- 
toms inspectors four months ago, he 
brought in something more than his 
native toothbrush and his uniform. On 
the free list as “diplomatic baggage 
and personal effects’ he checked off 
some 144,000 square feet of fine old 
Persian rugs. 


Back in dusty Iran, meanwhile, the 
Shah himself brooded over the flippan- 
cies of the American press. In partic- 
ular the royal gorge rose over news 
stories on a previous emissary, Ghaffar 
Djalal, arrested for speeding. Shut 
down the legation and pack your trunks, 
cabled the Shah finally. The diplomatic 
staff hauled out its crates and suit- 
cases, and Charge d’Affaires Ghods— 
in his off-hours a renowned Iranian 
novelist—decided to cash in on his rugs. 
As the flag of the empire fluttered down, 
the red auction banner ran up. 

The rap of the salesman’s gavel 
brought revenue agents as well as car- 
pet connoisseurs. Very shortly, if the 
Treasury Department gets its way, 
Ghods may expect a severe drain on his 
royalties—a bill for $72,000 in back du- 
ties. His informal rug importing would 
cost him 50 cents a square foot. 
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POLITICS: President Comes Out 
For Higher Income, Lower Taxes 


A voter would find it difficult to for- 
get that Lincoln was born Feb. 12; Re- 
publican orators can be counted on for 
annual reminders. Democratic spell- 
binders perform a similar service every 
April 13—Jefferson’s birthday. 

This year President Roosevelt, candi- 
date for reelection, made Jefferson’s 
birthday do double duty. April 13 he 
spoke to Baltimore’s Young Democrats. 
In New York last week, he addressed 
the National Democratic Club, which 
had postponed its Jefferson Day dinner 
to suit the President’s convenience. 

As on Jefferson’s other birthday two 
weeks earlier, Mr. Roosevelt scrupu- 
lously dodged mention of the Founder 
of Democracy. And had Thomas Jef- 
ferson, staunch defender of States’ 
Rights, heard the first half of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s speech, he might well have 
spun in his grave. 

The country, explained Mr. Roose- 
velt in a long discourse, had ceased to 
be a group of isolated States. Instead, 
it had become one interlocked, inter- 
dependent whole. “Nationwide think- 
ing, nationwide planning, and nation- 
wide action are the three great essen- 
tials to prevent nationwide crises .. .” 

To hearers—at the dinner and at 


“home radios—the President seemed to 


be saving political ammunition until 
campaign time. Beyond a smiling ref- 
erence to “the grass which was to grow 
in city streets,” he consistently pulled 
his punches. 

He struck directly at only one group 
of opponents—those who argue that 
lower production costs, with consequent 
lower retail prices, offer the real key 
to recovery. 

“Reduction of costs of manufacture 
does not mean more purchasing power 
and more goods consumed. It means 
just the opposite ... Higher wages 
for workers, more income for farmers 
means more goods produced, more food 
eaten, fewer unemployed, and lower 
taxes. That is my economic and social 
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philosophy, and incidentally my polit. 
ical philosophy as well.” 

BARKERS: By the time election dg 
comes around, the average citizen has 
forgotten the convention keynoters ang 
chairmen and their gushing oratory, 
Nevertheless both major parties last 
week made much of their choices for 
convention orators. 

Democrats quickly agreed on their 
selections. As keynoter at the 1939 
convention, Senator Alben W. Barkley 
of Kentucky had hawked Democracy’s 
wares in his flowery Southern style ang 
sent the party off to a smashing vic. 
tory. Party leaders decided to let him 
repeat. To replace the late Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh as permanent con- 
vention chairman, they named the 
Senate’s majority leader, Joseph T, 
Robinson of Arkansas. 

Behind Republican scenes far more 
pulling and hauling took place before 
leaders finally emerged—in an ostep- 
tatiously friendly way—with their con- 
vention choices: Senator Frederick 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Republican Chairman Fletcher: 
The Face Seemed Familiar, but— 
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Republicans: Steiwer Will Open the Convention Fight, Snell Will Close It 
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Democrats: Keynoter Barkley Wishes Chairman Robinson a Happy Convention 


WIDE WORLD 


William Allen White of Kansas: 
For Landon’s Sake He Bearded Borah 


Steiwer of Oregon for keynoter and 
Representative Bertrand Snell of New 
York for chairman. 

To GOP rank-and-filers the selection 
of Steiwer came as a sharp surprise. 
How could the Senator personify and 
voice the party's principles? His record 
showed votes for many a New Deal 
measure: NRA, AAA, TVA, SEC, the 
Wagner Labor Bill. Moreover, the Sena- 
tor lacks the oratorical ebullience gen- 
erally considered the chief requisite for 
keynoting. 

But party higher-ups had two big 
reasons for picking Steiwer: 1—A 
northwestern progressive wheat farmer, 
he would attract the voters the party 
most needed. 2—His selection, favor- 
able to no particular candidate, re- 
buffed Governor Landon’s energetic sup- 
porters, who had threatened to domi- 
nate the early stages of the convention 
by naming their own keynoter, C. Way- 
land Brooks of Illinois. 

Republicans expected Snell to make 
up for any lack of zip in Steiwer’s ad- 
dress. A belligerent, old-school stump- 


orator, Snell gives just the kind of red- 
faced speech a political meeting most 
enjoys. 

Proposition: A few months ago 
Gov. Alf Landon feared his liberalism 
might make conservative Easterners 
shy away. To his surprise he attracted 
support not only among businessmen 
and industrialists but from William 
Randolph Hearst’s stand-pat newspa- 
pers. Last week William Allen White, 
progressive Kansas editor and Landon’s 
political godfather, sought the help of 
Senator William E. Borah to prove that 
Landon was not a reactionary. 

In Washington White urged Borah 
to compare his views with Landon’s. 
Most of them, the editor thought, would 
coincide. Further, wouldn’t the Senator 
like to help build a platform on which 
Governor Landon, or some other candi- 
date, would run? 

To the whole Landon overture, Borah 
turned a cold shoulder; after all, he him- 
self was still a candidate: ‘Naturally, 
I’m interested in the platform, but a 
platform doesn’t mean anything much 
unless you know who is going to stand 
on it. I’m more interested in the latter 
proposition just now.” 

Visiror: The Republican high com- 
mand apparently had its mind on the 
conventions rather than on matters 
closer at hand last week. In their syn- 
dicated Washington column, Drew 
Pearson and Robert S. Allen reported 
the following incidents: 

Malcolm W. Bingay, editor of the 
staunchly Republican Detroit Free 
Press, took time off from a Washington 
convention of newspaper editors to call 
on Theodore A. Huntley, GOP press 
agent. 

“How do you do?” said Huntley. 
“And how is The Detroit News?” 

Later, Bingay dropped in on Henry 
P. Fletcher, Republican National Chair- 
man. 

“Glad indeed to see you, Mr. Bingay,” 
said Fletcher cordially. “It is always a 
pleasure to welcome folks from Wis- 
consin!” 


G-MEN: Senator Says They Hunt 
Not Only Gangsters but Glory 


For 24 years the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation all but escaped public at- 
tention. Its operatives hunted anti- 
trust law violators, bribers of Federal 
jurors, imposters wearing army uni- 
forms, and other such quarry. 

The new Federal (Lindbergh) Kid- 
naping Law in 1932 put FBI mén to 
work on some of the nation’s most bal- 
lyhooed crime cases. Bank robbery, 
extortion, and fugitive laws later added 
to their spectacular duties—and to their 
publicity. In 1933, the desperado Ma- 
chine-Gun Kelly surrendered in Mem- 
phis without a fight, explaining he was 
cowed by mortal fear of “G-Men’”— 
gang-slang for “government men.” 
The nickname stuck, and the ubiquitous 
G-Man soon became a favorite movie, 
radio and magazine hero. 

Recent months, however, have brought 
an undercurrent of resentment. Local 
police complained they did all the real 
gumshoe work while G-Men took the 
credit. They hinted that John Edgar 
Hoover, bureau head since 1924, hunted 
headlines as avidly as kidnapers. 

Last week that sentiment echoed in 
the United States Senate. Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar, Tennessee Democrat, irately 
warned fellow Senators against pam- 
pering the G-Men. Specifically he op- 
posed the way the House had boosted 
FBI spending money for the next fiscal 
year to $6,025,000—$1,025,000 more 
than last year and even $225,000 more 
than the estimate in the President’s 
budget for next year. 

McKellar began his anti-G-Man bat- 
tle in the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee two weeks ago, charging that 
the FBI was “just running wild.” He 
made no secret of his belief that G-Men 
took more credit and got more praise 
than they deserved. Those who knew 
him added that he had been nettled by 
patronage rows with the Department of 
Justice. Nevertheless, he won the Com- 
mittee fight, persuading fellow members 
to lop off the $225,000 which exceeded 
the Roosevelt budget. 

But before the bill reached the Sen- 
ate floor, Bureau men snared a fresh 
cluster of headlines. They got credit 
for cracking two tough cases: The 
Hamm kidnaping of 1933, and the 
$590,000 U. S. Trust Co. robbery of 
1934. By last week, when the question 
of FBI funds came up before the whole 
Senate, McKellar alone upheld the Ap- 
propriations Committee’s cut. 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, Mich- 
igan Presidential hope who for weeks 
has been poking through holes in Demo- 
cratic armor, saw a new opening. 
“This,” he gibed, “is a peculiar and 
a queer place to start economizing.” 

From both sides of the aisle, Senators 
rallied to his support. Even Democratic 
Leader Robinson deserted his friend 
McKellar and joined in the roar: “I 
want this bureau to be able to pursue 
gangsters to the ends of the earth and 
even to the gates of hell.” Speeches of 
approval all but drowned out McKel- 
lar’s dry-toned voice as the Senate 
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rushed through the full FBI appropria- 
tion. 

With his additional $1,000,000, Direc- 
tor Hoover will hire 175 new agents 
(all law-school graduates), buy a fleet 
of armored cars, and stock up with 
arms and ammunition. Biggest job at 
hand: Capture of Alvin Karpis, ‘Pub- 
lic Enemy No. 1” for whom the Jus- 
tice Department last week posted a $5,- 
000 reward. 


NRA: Ghost of the Blue Eagle 
Continues to Walk and Talk 


General Hugh S. Johnson, raucous 
guardian of the late Blue Eagle, looked 
upon his child a month ago and wrote: 
“It is astonishing how the ghost of the 
NRA still flits.”’ 

Last week the public shared the Gen- 
eral’s astonishment. The House Ways 
and Means Committee reported that 
NRA’s leftovers had cost $6,422,302 
since the Supreme Court declared the 
code agency unconstitutional last May. 

President Roosevelt had seen to it 
that a staff stayed on the job. He per- 
suaded Congress to extend a punctured 
NRA from June 16, 1935, when it would 
have died without new legislation, to 
April 1 of this year. The NRA corps 
dwindled slowly—from 5,400 last May 
to 3,235 in July, and 800 in March. 

For its money’s worth, the public 
could turn to a mass of reports and 
studies compiled by the codeless work- 
ers and by affiliated committees and 
councils set up to assay NRA’s ob- 
jectives, accomplishments and failures. 


REPORTER: By executive orders—the 
first last September, and another re- 
newing the appointment a month ago 
—the President made Major George L. 
Berry his chief reporter. Berry’s title 
was Coordinator for Industrial Cooper- 
ation; his job was to line up industry 
behind a revived NRA. 

Last March, from the aggressive 
Major’s Industrial Council streamed 
seven reports on the relationships of 
business, labor and government. The 
Industrial coordinator himself summar- 
ized their conclusions: 

“Limitation of production is unwise 
except in emergencies; purchasing 
power should be increased by some 
control over hours and wages; unfair 
competition should be curbed; and 
there should be a continuing of the na- 
tional income as it affects industry and 
the prevention of unemployment.” 

In the wake of this report, hundreds 
of others poured from NRA’s staff and 
NRA committees. Chief among them 
was a study by Capt. W. P. Robert’s 
committee on the results of code col- 
lapse. It found that industry in gen- 
eral had maintained and in some in- 
stances exceeded code standards. But 
it capped its findings with a confusing 
addition: “In about three-fourths of the 
industries surveyed, there is a tendency 
on the part of more than one-third... 
to disregard adherence to these stand- 
ards.” 

Finally, Dr. Leon Marshall’s Division 
of Review submitted 200 studies of in- 
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Major Berry: While He Works to Revive 
NRA, a Committee Reviews His Reviews 
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dividual industries and 800 code hig. 
tories. Upon these, the bulk of NRA’s 
ghost-walkers had spent their time. 


Point: Deluged by Major Berry’s 
conclusion’s Captain Robert's conjy. 
sion, and Dr. Marshall’s figures, the 
President last month set up a branq 
new agency—the Committee of Indys. 
trial Analysis—to report on all the re. 
ports. Composed of the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Labor and Commerce, ang 
three non-official members, this com. 
mittee is to submit its findings by ney 
January—after election. 

To provide the new body with assist. 
ants, the executive order allocated 
$100,000 of relief funds to a Division 
of Industrial Economics, to work in— 
but not under—the Commerce Depart. 
ment. NRA’s stragglers are eligible 
for the jobs. 

Washington saw one point clearly— 
NRA was still in the wind—but what 
would come out of it depended on the 
election. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Requested Congress to appropriate $460.5 
000 to finance the Social Security bx 
program of old-age pensions 
ployment insurance. 

Signed the Kerr-Smith Tobacco 1 
izing States to enter into c 
lating tobacco crop productio 

Proclaimed reciprocal trade agree 
with Colombia last September 
fect May 20. 

SENATE: 

Passed the $272,000,000 lowe 
flood control bill, authorizing 
program of levee and reservyv: 
sent it to House. 
assed bill extending the author 
Security & Exchange Comniis 
ulate trading in unlisted secur 
to House, 
assed sea safety bill providing f 
of an impartial board compose: 
sentatives of the Coast Guard 
Inspection Service, and the De 
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Justice to investigate marine : 
Passed bill awarding a posthu is ( 
gressional Medal of Honor to tl 


Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, 
from the army in 1926 after susper 
criticizing aviation standards t itt 
House, 

Passed the Kerr-Smith Tobacco 1] 
ing States to enter into comy 
strict crop production. 

Passed the $43,860,120 District of € 
uppropriation bill; sent it to conference 

Time in debate: 22 hours, 19 minutes 

HOUSE: 

Passed three army bills authorizing—though 
not appropriating necessary money—the 
air corps to purchase 800 airplanes an 
ally, to create an air reserve training corps 
in universities and colleges, and to call re 
serve officers to three years’ act 
sent it to President. 

Passed Dickstein bill for dep 
aliens proved to have married 
citizens for the sole purpose of g 
mission into the United States; 
President. 

Time in debate: 20 hours, 28 minutes. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Commerce Department reported 
Italy for the first three months of 1 , 
taled $18,719,391—$1,266,522 less than the 
same period last year; but shipments ! 
Italian Africa reached $534,774—a $420,0 
increase over 1935. Exports to Ethiopia te 
taled $3,777—$24,825 less than last yea! 

Commerce Secretary Roper received an Bast 
ern delegation of striking seamen, come! 
complain of inadequate lifeboat facilite 
undermanned ships, inexperienced crews 
and inadequate government inspection # 
the causes of shipping disasters. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Apr. 25) 





rtation of 
merical 





sent itt 


exports ! 


936 te 





Receipts ....+..+- 

Expenditures vo.¢ 
Balance .........-. ee ccccecers $2,525, tape 
Deficit, fiscal year...........-$2,567,499,10 


Public Debt ... ‘ 
*Official news not reported elsewhere in deparime™ 
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In 1875, the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties couldn't decide on a King. 

Monarchists split their majority be- 
tween the Duc de Chambord, Bourbon 
Charles X’s grandson; the Comte de 
Paris, Orleans candidate; and Prince 
Eugene, a Bonaparte. They refused to 
get together, SO, asa compromise, some- 
body suggested a republic. 

From the battle-royal emerged a 
makeshift constitution by a majority of 
one vote. Nobody expected it to last. 
The legislators thought it would be re- 
placed by a monarchy, or rewritten. 

Last week the republic still operated 
with the same old constitution. Its 
creaking machinery gave an anxious 


political world the jitters. 

Anthony Eden held up his letter to 
the Fuehrer about Germany’s future 
war plans (see GERMANY). Josef Stalin 
marked time in his growling toward 


Japan. Benito Mussolini frowned over 
Paris reports. Adolf Hitler didn’t make 


a speech all week. Apprehension shud- 
dered through the white marble League 
of Nations palace in Geneva. 

Sunday, 10,000,000 Frenchmen went 
to the polls. Their decision would af- 
fect every nation on earth. The uni- 
versal questions: Was France headed 
toward the Right or Left? Could the 
Center continue as a balance between 


the extremists ? 

Through the country screamed elec- 
toral slogans in the fiercest campaign 
since the World War. A record total of 
4,807 candidates sought the 618 places 
in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Although few disorders marred the 
public peace, political bombast roared 
over the land. Henri Franklin-Bouillon, 
uncompromising Rightist, warned 


against “the terrible example of Spain 
. When it went Leftist.”” Communist 












FRANCES World stands Still While 10,000,000 


Frenchmen Choose Between Right and Left; Left Leads 


Chieftain Marcel Cachin: “Drive back 
. Fascism!” 

On one point the various French fac- 
tions agreed—a strong policy toward 
the “Aryans across the Rhine.” Even 
peace-loving Socialists admitted the ne- 
cessity for extensive military expendi- 
tures. After the Moscow-Paris mutual 
assistance pact, Communists stopped 
blowing their anti-preparedness horns. 

Despite nationalistic principles, the 
Rights might bargain with Germany 
over pending problems—the Leftists 
never. 

When the voting tumult ended, of- 
ficials scanned the ballots and found 
the most indecisive result since 1906. 
Only 179 places had been filled. Leftists 
won 62, Centrists 61, Rightists 56. 
Campaign hubbub and _ international 
uncertainty must continue until the 
run-off election May 3, when the re- 
maining 439 will be selected. 

That’s where the rickety constitution 
comes in. Candidates had to receive 
a majority to be elected last Sunday. 
They need merely a plurality at the 
second balloting. 


RESULTS? Electoral confusion did not 
conceal three definite signs: 

1—Right and Left extremists sheared 
away significant strength from the 
Center. 

2—Vote distribution indicated victory 
for the Popular Front—Communists, 
Socialists, Radical Socialists, and 
smaller Left groups. <A large number 
of the pending elections are in districts 
where Leftists dominated close fights 
but failed to reach majorities. 

3—Communists, with 9 Deputies 
elected, may have over 40 in the next 
Chamber—quadrupling their former 
representation. 

Bound by a pre-election pact, the 
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Parisians Find Campaign Posters More Eloquent Than Colonel de la Rocque, No. 1 Fescist 


Popular Front is pledged to vote at the 
run-offs for Leftists who polled high- 
est Sunday. Officials forecast emer- 
gence of the Front with about 321 seats, 
a working majority: 40 Communists, 
131 Radical Socialists, 90 Socialists, and 
60 Leftists of smaller groups. 

But the Radical Socialists might kick 
up a row. Sixty of their local organiza- 
tions do not like the Commuunistic alli- 
ance. If these groups break out of line, 
the Popular Front lead will be cut down. 

Whatever the result at the run-offs, 
investors plunged into minor despair 
over the outlook. A panicky selling 
wave hit the Paris Bourse. At the mere 
thought of nationalization which Left- 
ists threaten, Bank of France shares 
dropped 465 francs to 7,365—lowest 
price since 1918. Other bank shares 
skidded sensationally as clouds of cur- 
rency devaluation hovered. 

Railway, iron, steel, munitions, and 
other industrial stocks bumped down 
the price scale. The franc itself showed 
no immediate signs of weakening. Ru- 
mor: The government dumped large 
hunks of its currency stabilization fund 
into the exchange market to hold the 
franc steady. 

International watchers reflected vary- 
ing emotions. Eden relaxed a little; 
Leftists like the League and approve 
the British Foreign Minister’s sanctions 
campaign against Italy. Stalin beamed; 
the Popular Front favors the French- 
Soviet military alliance. Mussolini 
grumbled; French Radicals condemn 
his Ethiopian war and insults to the 
League. Hitler was glum; the Left is 
violently anti-Nazi. The League of Na- 
tions received a new lease on life. 

No national observer watched returns 
closer than Pierre Laval, ex-premier 
and ex-Foreign Minister (see Cover). 
The Rightist nabob saw his chances of 
replacing Pierre-Etienne Flandin at the 
foreign helm fade in the Radical haze. 

Flandin won his Deputyship, as did 
seven other Cabinet members. Four 
must face the run-offs. 

The most discussed incident of the 
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France’s Ranking Communist, Marcel Cachin (Gray Hair); Rightists Claim He Wants War and Revolution 


election was ex-Premier Edouard Her- 
riot’s failure to receive a majority in 
Lyons—for the first time since he be- 
came a Deputy in 1919. Furious, the 
Radical Socialist leader announced his 
withdrawal. Premier Andre Sarraut 
persuaded him to remain in the fight. 


AUSTRIA: Europe May Get Its 
Choice of Hapsburg or Hitler 


Major Josef Jirouschek, formerly of 
the Imperial Austro-Hungarian Army, 
paced furiously before a mass meeting 
of Viennese Legitimists. He had come 
to tell them of a visit to the exiled 
Royal Family at Steenockerzeel Castle, 
near Brussels. 

The loyal officer sputtered: “I learned 
that meat is rarely seen on the royal 
table ... At mass in the castle chapel 
. .. I noticed a hole as big as a two- 
shilling coin [somewhat smaller than 
a half-dollar] in the shoe of an Arch- 
duchess.” 

The faces of his listeners drooped as 
the major spun a gloomy verbal kalei- 
doscope. Archduke Otto and his mother, 
beautiful, ambitious Empress Zita, had 
to worry about grocery bills while they 
planned recovery of the Austrian 
throne. They also had to think about 
clothes for the rest of the family of four 
archdukes and three archduchesses. 

Major Jirouschek blamed the govern- 
ment for the royal poverty. He claimed 
Austrian authorities had not returned 
income-bearing properties, although 
last July the State revoked a law con- 
fiscating the Hapsburg holdings. 

The officer’s heated charges left 
Vienna officialdom cold. Financial ex- 
perts claimed castles and estates worth 
$3,000,000 had been returned to Otto, 
and they thought he could get along 
somehow on an estimated $50,000 year- 
ly. 

Of course, they shrugged, it cannot 
compare with the $5,000,000 annual 
allotment Austria gave the Hapsburgs 
before the war. But Otto has other 
real estate worth $20,000,000 being un- 
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raveled to him through governmental 
red tape. That ought to help. 

Whether the handsome young Haps- 
burger has tradesmen troubles or not 
became of secondary importance last 
week when he hit the headlines for a 
bigger reason. A lucky break may 
bring him a throne. 

The chancelleries of Europe boiled 
with rumors of Nazi military and semi- 
military concentrations along’ the 
Austrian frontier near Reutte. Hitler 
has long focused an eye on the land of 
his birth, much to the discomfiture of 
Britain and France. 

Thought of revival of Austro-Ger- 
man power makes the former Allies 
nervous. They would like to see a St. 
George rescue Austria from the threat- 
ening Hitler dragon. French Foreign 
Minister Flandin thought Otto might 
be it. 

In Paris, three men talked. Flandin, 
War Minister Louis Felix Maurin, and 
Andre Francois-Poncet, Ambassador to 
Germany. 

Afterward, newspapers _ reported 
Flandin as saying he might agree to 
Otto mounting the throne of his an- 
cestors to prevent Austria from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Hitlerites. 

The Nazis weren’t surprised. Propa- 
ganda Minister Goebbels’s semi-official 
mouthpiece, Der Angriff, published an 
article (jerked out after one edition) 
forecasting Otto’s appearance in Aus- 
tria next month. The paper saw the 
23-year-old heir of the Hapsburgs 
heading an army, supported by key 
municipal authorities, which would 
land him on the throne. 

Baron Friedrich von Wiesner, Otto’s 
publicity agent: “The great European 
powers will find it necessary to back 
young Otto on the Austrian throne. . 
Only by such an act can France and 
Britain balk Hitler... in his aim of 
welding Germany and Austria into a 
formidable economic and military coali- 
tion.” 

But first Otto must get the support 
of Austria’s real ruler—Prince Rudiger 
von Starhemberg. 

Last week this seemed unlikely. The 
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handsome, blatant young Prince re. 
plied to Chancellor Schuschnigg’s hints 
that he disband his 60,000-man private 
army: “The Heimwehr will never be 
disbanded except over my dead body, 


- 
CHINA: Cut-Rate Duty Costs the 


Kuomintang a Million a Month 


Each year, in its report to the Exec- 
utive Yuan, the customs branch of the 
Finance Ministry pulls a long face, 
Hosts of smugglers, hiding up reed- 
choked rivers and slipping past night 
patrol boats, annually rob the Kuomin- 
tang (National Government) of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Last week a protest by British and 
American oil interests drew interna- 
tional attention to the problem, acute 
for the last three years. Consular of- 
ficers received charges that 10,000 cases 
of gasoline and kerosene had evaded 
customs on the way from Japanese pro- 
duced in Dairen to consumers in the 
East Hopei demilitarized area. 

At the same time, Yin Ju-keng, 
renegade head of the Japanese-domi- 
nated East Hopei Council, calmly an- 
nounced a revenue of more than $920, 
000 (2,000,000 yuan) a month from 
custom houses of his own. This, he 
added, would raise the standard of liv- 
ing of his 6,000,000 citizens. 

Kuomintang officials glumly rattled 
their abacuses. North China's legal 
customs, they estimated, dropped more 
than $1,250,000 in a month. Yin’ 
tariff hieroglyphics appeared on a flood 
of goods that came from smugglers 
who desired immunity within his dis 
trict, and from shady merchants wh0 
took advantage of his Japanese pro 
tection to avoid four times higher 
Kuomintang tolls. 

The situation loomed catastrophic 
worried Chinese. North China pro 
duces 20 per cent of all government 
revenue; Tientsin, chief port, is sec 
ond only to Shanghai in imports. Its 
customs produce 10 per cent of the 
national income. 
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VENEZUELA: Servant Steps Into 
His Master’s Iron-Heeled Shoes 


“Forgive your enemies, my son, and 
die in peace.” 

Cipriano Castro managed a wry 
smile. “I have no enemies, padre. I 
killed them all with my own hand.” 

The ex-dictator of Venezuela—beg- 
gared in Port-of-Spain three decades 
. forgot two foes who still lived: 


ago— : 

Juan Vicente Gomez, his usurper, and 
Eleazar Lopez Contreras, Gomez’s 
valet. 


Last December, after a 27-year rule 
of blood and terror, ‘“Benemerito” 
Gomez died. His mantle fell to his for- 
mer servant, now Minister of War and 
army chief of staff. For two weeks suc- 
ceeding, riots shook Caracas; citizens, 
crazed with their new freedom, ran 
amuck through the streets. Then Go- 
mez’s holdover Senate appointed Lopez 
to fill out his master’s term of office, and 
troops quelled the disorders. 

Last week, the sello de caucho—rub- 
ber-stamp—Congress held new elec- 
tions. According to the Constitution, 
the people elect representatives and 
they in turn select a Chief Executive 
for the next seven years. 

The legislators offered one candidate 
—Eleazar Lopez Contreras. Only one 
of the 133 Senators and Deputies cast 
a dissenting vote. 


Armed guards surrounded the huge 
Federal Palace, dispersing crowds. Se- 
cret Service agents lounged in the cafes, 
alert for treasonable whispers. Vene- 


zuelans who had trooped home at Go- 
mez’s death hoping for a return to de- 
mocracy, secured passages on out- 
ward-bound steamers. 


ExecuTlvE: The emaciated govern- 
ment head, observers agreed, will un- 
doubtedly continue unopposed in the 
dictator dynasty. Revolutions have lit- 
tle support in a country without inter- 
nal or external debts, where oil royal- 
ties supplant taxation. And behind 
Lopez is a treasury stuffed with more 
than $11,375,000 (60,000,000 bolivars), 
and a loyal army trained in suppressive 
tactics. 

Liberal Venezuelans spoke hopefully 
of the future. Lopez plans to sail for 
Switzerland within a year—his gaunt 
frame is racked by tuberculosis. 


* 
SPAIN: A Conservative Boycott 
Doesn’t Stop a Radical Triumph 


Twelve million Spanish voters awoke 
last Sunday to a perfect polling day. 
Spring sunshine called them to bull 
fights, soccer games and country pic- 
nics, but civic duty demanded their bal- 
= in an election for Presidential 
electors, 

Conservatives forgot the booths and 
went about their pleasures—party 
chieftains had put virtually no candi- 
dates in the field. Since the Constitu- 
tion rules that more than half the elec- 
torate must vote to make the Presi- 
dential election legal, Rightists hoped 
by a boycott to invalidate the result. 





King Fuad 


Official excuse for the drastic move: 
They could get no guarantee of a fair 
election from the opposition govern- 
ment. 

But radicals, exhorted by Commu- 
nist, Socialist and Left Republican 
leaders, flocked to the polls. 

Early results indicated an over- 
whelming Leftist victory—243 seats 
won, against only 48 for the opposition. 

The 473 electors named, equal to the 
numerical strength of the Chamber of 
Deputies, will assemble with Congress- 
men May 10 and select a new Presi- 
dent in place of Don Niceto Alcala 
Zamora, ousted by Leftists last month. 

Outstanding candidate: Premier Man- 
uel Azana, chief of the Marxist-Left 
Republican Popular Front. 


* 
NEAR EAST: Arab Vengeance in 
Palestine; Politics in Egypt 


Since 1920, Palestine’s Jews have in- 
creased from 65,000 to 375.000—one- 
third of the population. Arab hatred of 


~~ 
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the canny immigrants has risen pro- 
portionately. 

Two weeks ago Moslems slaked their 
rage with blood as they stormed Tel 
Aviv, modernistic all-Jewish city of 
140,000. But last week, when British 
police in steel helmets and khaki shorts 
manned machine-guns, Arabs contented 
themselves with bizarre violence. 

In Jerusalem they fired the largest 
wholesale grocery store. Just outside 
the city, Moslems yanked up every tree 
in a Jewish orange grove. All over 
Palestine nimble Arab urchins tossed 
smoking gasoline torches into Jewish 
timber yards and hayricks. 


® Across the Suez Canal in riot-torn 
Egypt, delicate Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
negotiations were jarred by the death 
Tuesday of Britain’s puppet king, Fuad. 

Since Crown Prince Farouk is only 
16, the King’s death will force the 
British to manipulate three puppet 
regents: Fuad’s nephew, Prince Mo- 
hammed Aly; his son-in-law, Mohomoud 
Fakhry Pasha; and former Premier 
Nessim (Clover-Eater) Pasha. 


FAR EAST: Thin Velvet Gloves 
On Diplomatic Mailed Fists 


Japan and Russia indulged in a war 
of diplomatic roses last week. 

In Tokyo, Foreign Minister Hachiro 
Arita tossed his bouquet via newspaper 
men: “Although there are a number of 
questions pending between Japan and 
Russia ...I am confident they can be 
solved by diplomatic negotiations.” 
Only one thorn: “We entertain no 
thought of resorting to action unless 
others launch aggression against us.” 

In Moscow. Defense Commissar 
Klementy Voroshiloff returned a nose- 
gay: “We trust... . our differences will 
be settled in a friendly manner.” A 
thorn: “However, if we are forced to 
fight ... we will employ every means 
> so ee WE” 

The Red war lord, climaxing his 
speech at a banquet given for the new 
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Japanese Military Attache in the Nip- 
ponese Embassy, urged a non-aggres- 
sion pact between Russia and Japan. 

Ambassador Tamekichi Ota, rising 
to the mood of the occasion, suggested 
Voroshiloff visit Tokyo as a move to- 
ward improving relations. The Com- 
missar said: “I would be glad to go 

. if the invitation is extended... 
and my government deems it wise.” 

A possible exchange of good-fellow- 
ship came to light. Ota disclosed that 
Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinoff 
had mentioned the desirability of a visit 
to the Soviet Union by General Sadao 
Araki, ex-War Minister and arch- 
imperialist. 


GERMANY: Arms and the Man 
Who Must Dig Up the Money 


Bedecked in his bird’s-nest helmet, 
clasping his “good German sword,” 
Kaiser Wilhelm II delighted in a florid 
title—-Supreme War Lord. 

Last week in Berlin, blue-uniformed 
aviators—commemorating the death of 
Baron von Richtoven, hero-flyer— 
goosestepped before Col. Gen. Hermann 
Wilhelm Goering, squadron leader-suc- 
cessor to Richtoven. The Air Minister 
pushed out a beefy arm :“‘Heil! Vic- 
tory to the Fuehrer and Supreme War 
Lord!” 

When Hitler heard what his No. 2 
Nazi had said, he immediately dis- 
owned the title. It didn’t jibe with his 
new role—Adolf the Peacemaker. But 
he still holds on to his official cogno- 
men: Supreme Commander of the Ger- 
man Armies. 

Next day the Supreme Commander 
bestowed a present on the creator of 
those armies. He made Gen. Hans von 
Seeckt’s 70th birthday happier by nam- 
ing him to the honorary command of 
the 67th Infantry—a distinction hither- 
to reserved for monarchs. 

Led by War Minister von Blomberg, 
the regiment paraded past the Gener- 
al’s house. The army chief added an 
accolade: “What we build today is 
founded on what you constructed yes- 
terday.” 

He referred to General von Seeckt’s 
six-year term as Reichswehr Comman- 
der-in-Chief. In 1920, a brilliant war 
record brought the icy Prussian aristo- 
crat—nicknamed “the sphinx with a 
monocle’’—leadership of the 100,000- 
man army the Versailles Treaty allowed 
the Reich. 

He fashioned the finest fighting ma- 
chine of its size in the world—especial- 
ly designed for swift expansion to five 
times 100,000 men. Hitler attended to 
that expansion. Retired in 1926, Seeckt 
remained the master behind the general 
staff. 

The Fuehrer forgave two serious 
blunders when he rewarded his army- 
maker. The General married a non- 
Aryan—daughter of a Jewish banker. 
And, in 1923, as Reichswehr chief, 
Seeckt suppressed Hitler’s Munich 
“beer-hall putsch.” 


Cotonies: April 24, Berlin turned 
from the army to another of the Kais- 


——— 
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PARTLY FILLED ABANDONED 


PuicHT: For ten days millions of people throughout the English-speaking worl 
anxiously discussed the fate of three men trapped underground at Moose River, Now 
Scotia. The little town in the Canadian wilderness crowded world capitals off fron 
pages. Crack correspondents competed with radio announcers in flashing the latey 


news of feverish efforts to rescue the trio. 


The prisoners were Dr. E. M. Robertson, 62, and Herman Magill, 30, co-owners of a 
abandoned gold mine, and Charles Scadding, 44, their former timekeeper. Easter 
Sunday the three men crept down the mine’s rickety elevator shaft to the 141-foot 


level. 
tunnel had collapsed behind them. 


While investigating an ore vein, they heard “a rumble like thunder.” The 


Facing death, they started a signal fire with the only two pieces of dry wood they 
could find. A smoke plume, filtering through the crushed aperture, revealed their 
plight. Shortly after a diamond-drill bored a %%-inch communication hole into the 
7x12 chamber, Magill died of pneumonia. Then draeger-miners—experienced rescuers— 
burrowed a vertical shaft through which the men could be removed. 





er’s shining ideals—Germany’s Place 
in the Sun. On the 52nd anniversary 
of Bismarck’s acquisition of Southwest 
Africa, first German colony, Nazi im- 
perialists clamored for the 1,000,000 
square miles of possessions lost in 1919. 

From London came a bracer. J. H. 
Thomas, Minister for Colonies, told the 
House of Commons: “It will be our 
duty to consider the circumstances.” 

But Hitler had other things on his 
mind. More than unprofitable depend- 
encies, Germany needs money to main- 
tain the $240,000,000 monthly output 
of tanks, planes, guns and other mili- 
tary paraphernalia. 

Britain has plenty of money. Only 
one Nazi can get it—Dr. Hjalmar Hor- 
ace Greeley Schacht. London trusts the 
brilliant Economics Minister—but 
would attach a string to any loan: a 
German guarantee of no more warlike 
moves. 

Such a promise would touch off Nazi 
firebrands, who hate the ambitious Eco- 
nomics Minister. Last week, Dr. 
Schacht infuriated his detractors by 
demanding dictatorial economic power. 
The Black Corps, magazine of Hitler’s 
special guards, fumed: “Mad reaction 

. a remnant of Jewish and Liberal 
morality!” 

This week, to keep peace in the Nazis 
family, the Fuehrer gave General Goer- 
ing absolute control over raw materials 
and foreign exchange. By this move he 
hoped to coordinate purchases of basic 
imports for air, army and navy re- 
armament. 

The position also compensated Hit- 


ler’s bemedaled aide for the recent ele- 
vation of his service rivals, Admiral 
von Raeder and General von Fritsch, 
to the Cabinet. 

Some observers thought this unpre- 
dicted maneuver by the Chancellor 
might cause his money wizard to re 
sign. 

However, seasoned observers guessed 
the stiff-necked financier would win an 
inter-party fight. He is indispensable 
to the Fuehrer. Hitler gives the cir- 
cuses—but Schacht provides the money 
for bread. 

To keep the Reich from foundering, 
the Financial Doctor has juggled a dizzy 
parabola of debts, bank deposits and in- 
surance reserves. But clever manipula- 
tion will not solve his knottiest troubles. 

One crisis he must eventually face: 
When rearmament is completed what 
can be done with the 2,000,000 workers 
busy turning plowshares into guns? 
Unemployed, they might overthrow 
Hitler. 

The first problem is to keep Ruhr gut 
forges clanging. For this the Reich 
needs money for raw materials. Ge 
man citizens may hunger vainly fo 
butter, eggs and meat, but the appetite 
of German factories for oil, steel and 
rubber must be satisfied. 

Last week Dr. Schacht revealed the 
only alternative to a British loan. He 
asked for a billion marks a year in new 
taxes—as a start. 


Query: This lash of the doctor's © 


whip brought pained yips from Ger 
many’s tax-ridden businessmen. They 
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appealed to the Fuehrer to conciliate 
London. 

But before British pounds, shillings 
and pence sluice toward Berlin, Adolf 
Hitler must fill out a questionnaire. 
Anthony Eden labored on a reply to the 
Reich’s April 1 peace proposals. The 
British Foreign Secretary wants to 
know: 

1—Does Germany intend to fortify 
the Rhineland ? 

2—What kind of air pact will the 
Reich enter? 

3—Will Hitler promise not to pounce 
on his small neighbors, Austria and 
Czechoslavakia ? 

For two months the Fuehrer has 
evaded these posers. If next month he 
can wriggle out of them again, Dr. 
Schacht may get his loan—rumored at 
$500,000,000—to bolster the Reichbank’s 
sickly $29,000,000 reserve. 


® Henceforth not only distinguished 
Nazis will get gifts from the govern- 
ment. Newlywed couples will receive 
copies of Author Hitler’s book, “My 
Battle.” Sole exceptions: non-Aryans. 


» 
ETHIOPIA: 
Nature Spoil a Roman Holiday 


Sharpshooters and 


Last week Ethiopians raged at Ital- 
ian perfidy. They claimed Marshal 
Badoglio assured timid Gallas that 
Haile Selassie, the Amharic Scourge, 
was dead. 

To prove this, Fascist scouts showed 
the thick-headed tribesmen photo- 
graphs of the King of Kings, mouth 
ajar and chest riddled by machine-gun 
bullets. 

Addis Ababa termed these shots “‘fan- 
tastic fakes.” The Little King was ru- 
mored back in the capital, but no one 
would reveal his hiding place. 

Meanwhile the city recovered from 
the hysteria caused by Dessye’s cap- 
ture. Reports were the same as those 
of two weeks ago—placing the Italians 
75 miles from Addis Ababa. But a 
Fascist plane scattered ominous leaflets: 
“We are your friends. Make no resist- 
ance. Otherwise we destroy all.” 

In Rome, the break in Badoglio’s 
advance—and cold rain—dampened the 
enthusiasm of Fascists celebrating the 
2,689th anniversary of the city’s found- 
ing, April 21. 

But it didn’t bother the Duce, posed 
with a pick on a rooftop overlooking 
the Roman Senate: ‘We shall always 
be bearers of justice and civilization 
abroad.” 

A few days later civilization got a 
setback when three Fascist columns— 
spearhead of General Graziani’s army— 
converged on Sasa Baneh, 65 miles 
south of Harar. 

The Italians didn’t get a look at the 
town’s mud huts. Machine-guns con- 
cealed in caves withered their ranks. 
Sharpshooters crouching in trees picked 
off officers with terrible accuracy. 

For 72 hours Ethiopians locked bayo- 
nets with the Blackshirts in grisly hand- 
to-hand fighting. Italian casualties: 776 
—heaviest of the war. 

This week Graziani expects to cap- 


ture Sasa Baneh. For his failure last 
week he blames Ethiopia’s ablest com- 
mander—Wehib Pasha, obese Turkish 
general. 


BRITAIN: Business Keeps King 
From Princess’s Birthday Party 


Princess Elizabeth, second heir to the 
throne of England, celebrated her tenth 
birthday in the royal lodge of Windsor 
Castle last week. Because of court 
mourning for George V, the party 
omitted all traditional ceremony. Sober, 
mauve-edged invitations, written by the 
Princess herself and stamped with a 
royal “E” and crown went out to mem- 
bers of the family only. 

Presents—mostly stamps, since the 
blue-eyed heir is already a philatelist— 


KEYSTONE 


Edward VIII Got His Feet Wet 


came from all over the world. But the 
most-prized gifts were a gold-created, 
initialed riding crop from the King, a 
bicycle from the Queen Mother Mary, 
and a streamlined, electric auto from 
her parents, the Duke and Duchess of 
York. 

King Edward sent his regrets. ‘“‘Uncle 
David, otherwise known as King Ed- 
ward VIII,” his note ran, “was pre- 
vented by State affairs from attending 
his niece’s party.” 


® The “State affairs” which detained 
Edward also gave him wet feet. Re- 
porters caught him walking from Buck- 
ingham Palace to the near-by offices of 
the Duchy of Cornwall in a drizzling 
rain, accompanied by Admiral Sir 
Lionel Halsey. Few of his subjects 
recognized the black-coated, derbied 
figure, half-hidden under a dripping 
umbrella, as their monarch. 

Three days later he visited Windsor 
to inspect the Coldstream Guards. Ser- 
geant J. Jenkins showed him a snap- 
shot of the 1933 athletic meeting where 
the then Prince ran second to a drum- 
mer, but beat Jenkins. 

“Sometime,” laughed the King, “we 
shall have to see who is really the bet- 
ter man.” 


—— 
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RETURNED: By a New York Supreme 
Court jury, an $85,000 verdict in fayo, 
of William S. Hart. The two-gun hero 
of Western silents claimed that Uniteg 
Artists Corp.’s failure to exploit “Tym. 
bleweeds,” his 1925 and last Picture, 
cost him his life savings of $300,009, 
Also charging a conspiracy to boot him 
out of the movies, he produced letters 
urging Joseph Schenck, president of 
United Artists, to persuade Hart typ 
forego a contracted second picture bp. 
cause he was too old for lovers’ roles, 
“TI felt,” said the actor “like a steer be. 
ing hit over the head with a poleax.” 

Schenck replied that the suit was up. 
fair: “We used more energy to exploit 
Mr. Hart’s picture than for any other 
... because ... we knew he had gone 
overboard on production costs.” He 
said he told Hart he could make money 
if he spent only $125,000 on the film: 
the actor spent $300,000. 

Hart hailed the verdict: “It was not 
a question of winning or losing, but 
how much the jury would let me have.” 

UPHELD: By the [Illinois Supreme 
Court in a 4-3 vote, the Graham Act, 
passed last July to limit alimony pay- 
ments. The law provides that child- 
less women can collect alimony only for 
two years; it also permits husbands to 
sue their wives for divorce on grounds 
of desertion after two years of separate 
maintenance. The decision stops ali- 
mony payments to numerous Illinois 
women separated for more than two 
years and frees several hundred men, 
behind in such payments, from alimony 
jails. Illinois lawmakers are now think- 
ing of new legislation to curtail alimony 
under final divorce decrees and to end 
jail terms for ex-husbands behind in 
their payments. 

RELEASED: Representative Marion 
Zioncheck, from District of Columbia 
jail, on payment of $45. Two weeks ago 
the Washington State Congressman was 
arrested for speeding at 70 miles an 
hour. Last week he forfeited $25 bail, 
but a District of Columbia policeman 
was ordered to hale him into court. 

Zioncheck offered the policeman 4 
lift, gave a speeding demonstration by 
a screeching U-turn back to the House 
Office building, provoked a battle of 
District and House police, finally ac- 
companied the officer to court, and 
there pleaded guilty. 

For creating a disturbance, he was 
locked up during a recess. Later, Judge 
Walter J. Casey imposed a $25 fine for 
speeding and $20 or 48 hours in jail for 
contempt. Zioncheck chose jail. Then 
he phoned the House demanding it have 
him released on grounds of Congres 
sional immunity from arrest. House 
leaders went into secret session. AD- 
other Representative cajoled the Get- 
tleman from Washington out of jail by 
paying his fine. 

At each step of the proceedings, Rep- 
resentative Zioncheck gave interviews 
to reporters and posed for newspaper 
photographs. 
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Last Week the League of Nations Heard 
an End of _ Bickering for Peace 
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Secretaries Scribbled Translations Re- 
ceived Through Their Earphones .. . 




















Clerks Shoved Them Into Reporters’ Slots . . . And Another League Session Closed 
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YC" MAY be very young, this little lady, but she is also very quick to grasp an idea when it concerns something 
really wants. And when brother says, “We’re going bye-bye in our new Chevrolet,” she forgets all about 


beauty sleep and comes to attention in a hurry! . . . There are plenty of reasons why mother and father, as well as ; 


and brother, particularly like this only complete low-priced car... . It’s the safest car any parents can possibly buy 





cause it alone of all low-priced cars has New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, a Solid Steel one-piece Turret Top and Ger 


Fisher No Draft Ventilation. . . . It’s the most comfortable car, too, because it’s the only low-priced car with the k 





Action Gliding Ride* and Shockproof Steering*. . . . Moreover, it’s the easiest car to operate and maintain, be: 








its High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine gives economy without equal! . . . America recoanizes these facts 
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you've probably noticed that when America goes “buy-buy” for automobiles these days it’s usually for new Chevr 


NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES - SOLID STEEL ONE-PIECE TURRET TOP BODIES - IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION Ri 
GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION + HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE - SHOCKPROOF STEER 
"AVAILABLE IN MASTER DE LUXE MODELS ONLY. KNEE-ACTION, $20 ADDITIONAL. CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MIC! 
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WAR: Only Negro Newspaper Man 
At the Front Is News Himself 


The one daily and 115 weekly Negro 
newspapers in the United States have 
never had a news period to equal the 
past twelve months. Court excursions 
of Angelo Herndon, Communist organ- 
izer, in Georgia and the Scottsboro boys 
in Alabama made thunderous headlines. 
The rise of Joe Louis, dream pigeon of 
many a Negro woman, added copy sure 
to warm heart cockles of readers. And 
finally the Ethiopian fray—first black- 
white war of worldwide importance— 
rounded out the big year. 

For coverage on these stories most 
of the impoverished Negro press de- 
pended on occasional correspondents. 
War stories had to be lifted from the 
richer white press, rewritten, and grace- 
fully tinted with pro-Ethiopian color 
for Afro-American consumption. Only 
one Negro paper—the big, prosperous 
Pittsburgh Courier circulated to 76,000 
colored readers at 10 cents a copy—got 
its own man into Addis Ababa. 

Proud of its journalistic feat, the 
weekly Courier has front-paged the 
cables of Joel A. Rogers, its war cor- 
respondent, and stuck them under cir- 
cus-poster headlines: HINT PLOT TO KILL 
SELASSIE; RING OF ETHIOPIAN STEEL SUR- 
ROUNDS ITALIAN ARMY; ITALIAN ADVANCE 
HALTED. 

Last week, with the war apparently 
drawing to a disastrous close as far as 
Ethiopia is concerned, Rogers came 
home. Like dozens of other returning 
journalists, he gave his views of Haile 
Selassie’s predicament to reporters who 
met him when the Ile de France docked 
in New York 

“The Emperor told me he would be a 
traitor to his country ... if he tried 
to make peace with Italy . . . I believe 
the tribesmen will follow Selassie west- 
ward, where they can get ammunition 
from the Sudan .. . Ethiopia feels it is 
fighting England’s battles ... [It] is 
a country ... with one foot in the first 
century A.D. and the other in the 
League of Nations...” 

Rogers, tall, scholarly, dignified, was 
born in Jamaica 49 years ago. He came 
to the United States in 1906 and got a 
job Pullman-portering. In spare time 
he wrote “From Superman to Man”— 
conversations between an educated por- 
ter and a United States Senator—in 
which he tried to solve the Negro’s race 
problems. Largely on the strength of 
this, he landed his first newspaper job 
—that of copy-reader, editor and re- 
porter on The Chicago Enterprise, 
which was supported by Mayor William 
Hale Thompson’s political machine. 

Since then he has contributed to near- 
ly every Negro paper in the country. 
Meager funds derived from these free- 
lance writings enabled him to spend 
eight years in the Vatican Library, 
Paris's Bibliotheque Nationale and 


other European libraries and art gal- 
leries gathering information for his 
book, “World’s Greatest Men and Wom- 
en of African Descent.” 








He claims to have ferreted out Negro 
blood in Alesandro de Medici, Beetho- 
ven, John VI of Portugal, and Moulay 
Ismail (‘“‘The Bloodthirsty’’), 17th cen- 
tury Sultan of Morocco. 

Rogers whipped much of this infor- 
mation into a Negro press version of 
Ripley’s “Believe it or Not,” which he 
called: Your History (“Your history 
dates back beyond the cotton fields of 
the South; back thousands of years be- 
fore Christ”). Checks for features like 
this and for articles in The American 
Mercury on the Negro in Europe, in 
The Survey Graphic on jazz, and other 
articles on the Negro’s condition under 
Mohammedan and Christian rule, gave 


him money enough to attend Haile | 


Selassie’s 1930 coronation. 
When the present war came along, 
Ira F. Lewis, Courier general manager, 





Joel Rogers, Negro Correspondent, 
Had No Censor Trouble in Addis Ababa 


naturally thor vrht of Rogers. He bought 
the writer a cicket to France, cabled 
him $400 to go on to Addis Ababa and 
sent him $200 expense money when 
Rogers arrived in the capital. The cafe- 
au-lait correspondent refreshed his ac- 
quaintance with the Emperor, who was 
conscious of the value of favorable 
publicity among all the American 
Negroes. 

The Courier’s representative had less 
trouble with the two censors—one 
Belgian and one Ethiopian—than any 
other reporter: “My readers all wanted 
rabidly pro-Ethiopian news and I gave 
it to them. I would have been wasting 
the paper’s money if I sent anything 
else.” 

He filed an average of 300 weekly 
wireless words—at 53 cents each—and 
kept the mails filled with less timely 
features. In altitudinous, health-wreck- 
ing Addis Ababa, Rogers “had to duck 
the quantities of whisky other reporters 
offered” him. Although he saved him- 
self here, he ran afoul of Ethiopian 
hospitality at another point. At a 
banquet given a new bridegroom, polite- 
ness compelled him to plow through 23 
courses—21 of them meat. He garnered 
a de luxe case of indigestion. 





ANPA: Freedom of the Press for 
Readers as Well as Publishers 





Over the rostrum of the grand ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, last week stretched a 30-foot 
banner. Letters, big enough to be seen 
from remote second-tier boxes, bla- 
zoned: A FREE PRESS STANDS AS ONE OF 
THE GREAT INTERPRETERS BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE. - 

Five hundred and forty-nine men, 
representing every major newspaper 
and scores of minor papers in the 
United States and Canada, were as- 
sembled for the 50th annual meeting 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, voice of the Fourth Estate. 

Despite political leanings of news- 
paper owners—two-thirds of the press 
is normally Republican and _ three- 
fourths is now anti-New Deal—they al- 
most unanimously reported bigger and 
better business. The ANPA’s com- 
mittee on advertising reduced vague 
surmises to indisputable facts. 

American newspapers in 1935 had 
their best national advertising year 
since 1931. Of the $366,612,000 which 
big and little business spent on adver- 
tising, newspapers got 45.6 per cent; 
magazines 32.5 per cent; chain broad- 
casting 13.4; billboards, 7.9; car cards 
0.6. 

Furthermore, newspaper circulations 
are climbing back to prosperity levels. 

While these and other figures re- 
ported by committees on paper costs, 
mailing privileges, and labor conditions 
aroused interest, they packed no such 
explosive power as the press-freedom 
issue. The first detonation, touched off 
by a committee headed by Col. Robert 
Rutherford McCormick, publisher of 
The Chicago Tribune, jarred govern- 
ment in Minnesota. 

“We cannot doubt that the authori- 
ties of Minnesota belong to gangland. 
Publicity alone can rescue the citizen- 
ry... publicity ... in newspapers pub- 
lished beyond the protection furnished 
to murderers by the police, prosecutor 
and pardoning powers in Minnesota.” 
The report then dived into the cases of 
two Minnesota editors, murdered for 
their editorial policies: Walter Liggett, 
editor of The Midwest American, and 
Howard Guilford, editor of The Satur- 
day Press. 

Next came a blast at Pennsylvania’s 
Attorney General, Charles J. Margiotti, 
recent loser of a criminal libel suit 
against The Philadelphia Inquirer. The 
paper had charged him with doling out 
tax collection suits on a contingency 
basis to former law partners. 

Then the committee exulted over the 
Supreme Court’s decision that Huey 
Long’s Louisiana tax law for news- 
papers was unconstitutional. Finally 
the members loosed the charge for 
which the audiehce was waiting. The 
New Deal, they claimed, threatened 
the freedom of the press. 

Senator Hugo L. Black of Alabama 
was the chief goat. Ten months ago 
his committee started investigating 
activities of Washington lobbyists after 
the utilities holding company Dill 
brought down a snowstorm of tele- 
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grams. The Senatorial investigators 
reminded Colonel McCormick of “rab- 
bits holding an indignation meeting 
because they had run from stuffed 
dogs.”” He became indignant in turn as 
he recalled that the “rabbits’”’ had cap- 
tured telegrams sent to a Washington 
Herald editorial writer by William 
Randolph Hearst. “If you let them 
take your private correspondence,” 
McCormick stormed, “‘they’ll come back 
later and take your watch, and then 
come back and take your daughter...” 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher 
of The New York Times, and father of 
three daughters and one son, suspected 
the committee of no girl-snatching in- 
tentions. He went off on a tack which 
most publishers were reluctant to fol- 
low. 

Freedom of the press, he declared, en- 
tails responsibilities as well as privi- 
leges. He asked a series of thought- 
provoking questions. “Are the news- 
papers measuring up to their great 
trust? Can noblesse oblige be truly 
inscribed in all our publication offices? 
Is there rather a too easy assumption on 
the part of some publishers that they 
actually are a Fourth Estate with cer- 
tain privileges and immunities not 
vouchsafed to other citizens?” 

Warning of a growing public skepti- 
cism of journalistic accuracy, he ques- 
tioned the sacrifice of fact for “color,” 
the practice of letting editorial opinion 
creep into the news columns. 

“Nor does it bulwark the reader’s 
faith in newspaper integrity when he is 
able to read a detailed story of a crim- 
inal’s execution before the execution 
has taken place.” 

Readers, he added, have the right to 
insist on “accurate news, fairly pre- 
sented.” This, he concluded, “is the 
other, and equally important aspect of 
freedom of the press.” 





ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: Reviving Quida’s Story 


Of Life and Love in the Legion 


War and its affiliated horrors, if 
made remote enough so as not to tread 
on peace-loving toes, offer an ideal 
background for  out-of-the-drawing- 
room films. Darryl F. Zanuck, Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox’s chieftain, likes the 
boom-boom of distant guns as well as 
he likes the martial rhythm of his 
favorite song, “The Marine Corps 
Hymn,” which he uses in every picture 
he can. 

His fifth film in five months with a 
distant war background, is the exciting 
“Under Two Flags” by Ouida—pen 
name of the late Maria Louise Ramee 
—written in 1867. 

The romantic tale of the French 
Foreign Legion fighting desert tribes 
in Algiers is a _ glorious spectacle. 
Though the story is no more bombas- 
tic—and about on a par with—a Rover 
Boys legend, it has received such excel- 
lent attention to detail, such perfect 
casting and directing, that the film has 


glamour and suspense not supplied by 
the book. 

Played for years as a ten-twenty- 
thirty melodrama, the picture retains 
much of the naivete that characterized 
all such thrillers. The four principal 
characters play ring-around-the-rosy 
with unrequited love: Major Doyle 
(Victor McLaglen) loves the peppery 
Cigarette (Claudette Colbert), darling 
of the Legion. She loves Sergeant 
Victor (Ronald Colman) who loves a 
visiting English beauty, Lady Venetia 
(Rosalind Russell). 

Doyle attempts to get even with Vic- 
tor, whom he blames for Cigarette’s 
sudden disinterest, by sending him on 
impossible missions, hoping he’ll be 


looked about to see where they coulg 
run to.” 

Since then the screen has spoken, 
added color, and grown into one of the 
world’s major industries. Weekly at- 
tendance has mounted to 200,000,009 
and the United States alone pays §1. 
000,000,000 annually to see films, 


co 
OTHER OPENINGS: A Shirley Temple 
Song and Dance; ‘Ecstasy’ vs Censors 


Stace: Behold Your God: Richard 
Houghton Hepburn, brother of tempera- 
mental Katharine of Hollywood, had 
his first play produced last week as the 


As Major Doyle, Victor McLaglen Serves ‘Under Two Flags’ 


killed. While the men fight Arabs the 
girls have their thrills at home. Lady 
Venetia discovers Victor need no 
longer hide his past in the Legion. 
She urges Cigarette to save him from 
Doyle. Cigarette finally rides into the 
desert, saves Victor, the Legion, and 
the day—then stops a bullet. For this 
she gets a military funeral and Lady 
Venetia gets Victor. 


MOVING PICTURES: 40th Birthday of 
A Flickering Shadow Sired by Edison 


Forty years ago last week, in a New 
York music hall, the late Thomas A. 
Edison’s Vitascope publicly projected 
the first flickery shadows on a screen, 
and motion pictures were born. The 
program offered twelve short subjects 
whick. included views of Venice, and 
Kaiser Wilhelm reviewing his troops. 

One reviewer, describing a seashore 
scene, wrote: “Wave after wave... 
broke ... just like the real thing. Some 
of the people in the front rows seemed 
afraid they were going to get wet, and 


thirteenth anniversary program of Jas- 
per Deeter’s Hedgerow Players in Kose 
Valley, Pa. The 24-year-old beginner at- 
tempts to show “how capitalism meets 
death at its own hands after the unsuc- 
cessful second Roosevelt administra- 
tion.” But the nebulous, semi-allegori- 
cal play is so loosely patched together 
it is impossible to follow. 

SCREEN: Captain January (Twentieth 
Century-Fox): Like all of Shirley Tem- 
ple’s previous films this stresses senti- 
ment trimmed with comedy, song and 
dances, the young actress meeting all 
the requirements each demands. 

Ecstasy (Eureka Productions): The 
troublesome 4-year-old Czechoslovakian 
“Extase,” the only film ever to receive 
a jury trial—in New York Federal 
Court last Summer, jurors unanimously 
voted it obscene—opened in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and ordinarily strict Boston, 
Mass., without repercussions. Censor 
trouble in other States temporarily de- 
layed further showings. 
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MUSEUMS: What the Artists Do 
WhenT hey’ re Not Nature-Faking 





Besides the usual group of scientists 
and fieldmen to beard the lion and net 
the butterfly, a natural history museum 
must support a large staff of artists 
who can do everything from scenery 
painting to carpentry. 

Last week in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, these 
artists—preparators, they call them- 
selves—exhibited the work they do in 
their leisure moments. Paintings, draw- 
ings and craft work filled a large gal- 
lery. Not a whiff of the abstract could 
be ‘sniffed anywhere—all the artists re- 
mained firmly within the factual area 
of illustrative art. 

Margaret Flinsch Buba, best known 
for her knowledge of elephants, showed 
pencil sketches of these animals in mo- 
tion and a sculptured group of two of 
their prehistoric forefathers. John W. 
Hope, deserting the wild animal panels 
in silver he is doing for the museum’s 
new Akeley African Hall, presented a 
sentimentalized garden group of a 
youthful nude with a deer. George F. 
Mason, who designs covers for Natural 
History magazine and paints landscape 
backgrounds, showed lively studies of 
apointer. The works of these and near- 
ly 40 other preparators made up an ex- 
hibit of 258 pieces. 

Their show over, the preparators re- 
turned to their important jobs of build- 
ing natural habitats for animals and 
sea life. Often this phase of museum 
work costs as much as an expedition 
to Africa, and no contribution can be 
accepted unless the donor is willing also 
to pay for the scenery to be built around 
his gift. 

Men with keen memories must go 
with the hunting expedition, make color 
sketches of the landscape, collect dirt, 
grass and bushes, and take camera stud- 
ies of flowers, and beasts in motion. 
Back in New York, visualizing the lope 
of a lion as he stalks his prey or the 
hunch of his heavy shoulder muscles 
as he drinks from a pool, the prepara- 
tors start reconstruction work. 

They reconstruct the bones in a par- 
ticularly dramatic position, cover the 
frame with muscles and sinews of clay. 
From this they cast a manikin of papier 
mache and wire mesh, over which they 
stretch the original skin. 

With paint brush, trowel and saw, the 
artists make plaster rocks, cover them 
with earth from the animal’s environ- 
ment, plant trees and bushes, and lay 
out celluloid and glass pools. Behind 
it all they paint a vivid landscape, con- 
sulting color charts for accuracy. It 
doesn’t look like a long-time job but 
each of these cubby holes in the mu- 
seum, with its lifelike animals and 
Scenery, takes from three months to 
three years to build. 

In a small second-floor corridor, the 
museum displays miniature panoramas 
of needed future exhibits. Complete 
with wax flora and fauna, these remind 
an expedition leader that if he is to seek 



































Preparators Make African Wild Dogs at Home in the Museum of Natural History 
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ostriches, he mustn’t forget a batch of 
eggs; if he goes herbivorous-animal- 
hunting, he must also bring home the 
sort of grass his beasts eat. 

The miniatures also aid the prospec- 
tive donor. Since he has to pay for the 
setting as well as the animal, the exhibit 
shows what he will get for his money. 


GAUGUIN: America Sees Disillusioned 
Artist’sW ork :<W hence,W hat,W hither?’ 


“It doesn’t stink of models, of 
technique, or of unpretended rules,” 
wrote Paul Gauguin. of his last great 
work, “D’Ou Venons Nous—Que Som- 
mes Nous—Ou Allons Nous?” (Whence 
Do We Come—What Are We—Where 
Are We Going?) Ill, disillusioned and 
poverty-stricken on the Island of 
Tahiti, the French artist planned to 
commit suicide as soon as he finished 
this colorful summation of life. 

For a month he worked at feverish 
speed. At the completion of the task, 
he took an overdose of arsenic—and 
only made himself horribly ill. He 
lived six more miserable years—until 
1903—and during that time wrote many 
letters about this painting and dreamed 
of its final acquisition by the Luxem- 
bourg. Like most of the dreams of his 
life, this one failed to materialize. 

Last week the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts announced it had acquired 
“D’Ou Venons Nous” for its perma- 
nent collection of modern French art. 

New Yorkers rushed to the Marie 
Harriman Gallery to see the picture on 
exhibition there until May 9, when it 
will go to Boston. In the usual gor- 
geous blues, greens and purples of his 
more familiar works, Gauguin has 
splashed a vivid panorama of human 
existence on a 12-by-4'2 foot canvas. 
Starting with a group of Tahitians 
meditating over a small child, he uses 
nine other figures for various phases 
of life, ending with a resigned old hag 
crouching over a white bird. 

The picture hasn’t often been seen. 
Only six times since it was painted has 
it been on public exhibition—and each 
time in Europe. The Harriman Gal- 
lery brought the canvas to America in 
December but kept it a secret from the 
public until a sale was consummated. 





CULTS: Nine Spiritual Shepherds 
And the Many Sheep They Lead 


Anyone can learn from The World 
Almanac the numerical strength of any 
religious denomination. But no one 
knows how many countless millions pin 
their faith on leaders of cults outside 
the pale of orthodoxy. 

For fifteen years Rom _ Landau, 
Polish sculptor and biographer of 
Paderewski, has watched the daily lives 
of nine of these messiahs, sought their 
company, and plied them with ques- 
tions. In “God Is My Adventure” 
(Knopf, New York, $3.50) published 
last week, he writes vividly of their 
strange personalities, the “inner wis- 
dom” they claim to possess, and why 
their followers select them for spiritual 
guides. 

The nine—with the exception of 
Principal George Jeffreys and Frank 
Buchrnan—shroud their teachings in 
mystery. Some of their explanations 
make little sense for the average man, 
yet thousands profess to see truth in 
their utterances. 

Krishnamurti, Shri Meher Baba, and 
Gurdjieff are the book’s most enig- 
matical characters. Although Krish- 
namurti no longer leads the Theoso- 
phists as “the Vehick of the New 
World Teacher, the Lord Maitreya,” 
whose last incarnation was Jesus 
Christ, he can still draw 10,000 persons 
to hear him expound his theory that 
“life becomes a reality through a lov- 
ing self-identification with every one 
of its moments.” Baba, who went into 
a trance for nine months, hasn’t ut- 
tered a word since 1925. He gives his 
messages—‘I am one with God’’—by 
pointing to white letters on a small 
blackboard which he carries with him. 
Two Indian interpreters translate them. 
Gurdjieff preaches spirituality through 
muscular functions, and puts his fol- 
lowers to work in gardens or dancing 
intricate steps for which he has com- 
posed 5,000 pieces of music. 

Principal Jeffreys and Buchman are 
more comprehensible. Jeffreys leads 


— ——— 


the Elim Evangelists, or Foursquare 
Gospellers, up and down the British 
Isles preaching literal belief in the 
Bible. Once a year on Easter Monday 
he hires Albert Hall, London. Ten 
thousand persons jam into it to have 
Jeffreys heal them, or join him waist- 
deep in the baptismal pool for the 
sacrament, while rafters of the builq- 
ing ring with Elim hymn tunes set to 
popular sheet music “because it has 
such a nice familiar sound.” 

Buchman’s First Century Christian 
Fellowship, now The Oxford Group 
Movement, started by converting col- 
legians from “selfishness and lust to 
purity and service,” but the leader soon 
learned that titles of kings, dukes and 
other noblemen look nice on programs, 
Because “God is a millionaire” Buch- 
man and his followers live on the fat 
of the land, “share” their intimate sins 
with one another and dote on the lead- 
er’s acrostic of the name Jesus: Just 
Exactly Suits Us Sinners. 


METHODISTS: Bishop Believes 
Liquor and Liturgy Will Mix 


Nine years ago when Bishop Frank 
Rice, former parole officer of the Okla- 
homa State Penitentiary, founded the 
Methodist Church, Inc., in Denver, 
Colo., members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church resented his appropriat- 
ing their time-honored name. 

This week Denver’s original Meth- 
odists—strong foes of liquor—had fur- 
ther cause to frown when Bishop Rice's 
church opened a saloon in the Windsor 
Hotel, where the congregation meets 
for worship. On Sunday the large, 
florid-faced Bishop dedicated the Tabor 
Bar—named after the late United 
States Senator Horace A. W. Tabor, 
whose elbow-bending there is local his- 
tory. 

In the room which has been deco- 
rated with Biblical and patriotic scenes, 
ordained ministers of, the Methodist 
Church, Inc., will act as bartenders. 
From behind a 14-foot bar they will 
dispense all kinds of liquor to prove 
the Bishop’s theory that a saloon can 
be conducted in harmony with the 
highest religious ideals. 


Gauguin’s Masterpiece—Bought by the Boston Museum, Meant for the Luxembourg 
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DANIEL ROPER: The President’s 


Ambassador to Big Business 


On April Fool’s Day, 1867, on a small 
farm in Marlboro County, S. C., a coun- 
try doctor held up a fresh-born baby by 
the heels and slapped it vigorously. Then 
and there Daniel Calhoun Roper made 
his first speech, with appropriate ges- 
tures. His latest he delivered this week 
to the serried ranks of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

In between those dates he addressed 
various audiences on various subjects. 
When he’d acquired a B. A. from Trinity 
College—now million-dollar Duke Uni- 
versity—young Roper returned to South 
Carolina and taught school. He found 
it good clean fun, but too hard on his 
health. For the next two years he 
talked people into buying life insur- 
ance. Then at 25 he talked them into 
sending him to the State Legislature. 

Once launched on the political stream 
he didn’t have any difficulty keeping 
afloat in it for the next 40 years. At 69 
he’s no more waterlogged than when he 
began. 

Dan Roper has made a virtue of me- 
diocrity, and nowhere is it more appar- 
ent than in his public utterances. A 
confirmed middle-of-the-roader, he can 
make a safe speech on anything. Recog- 
nizing his genius for the truistic, Wood- 
row Wilson made him chairman of his 
1916 campaign organization; William 
Gibbs McAdoo hired him as a manager 
for the 1920, 1924 and 1928 tussles; 
Louis Howe sent him into the South in 
1932 to tub-thump for Roosevelt; and 
since the election the President has em- 
ployed him to whitewash the New Deal 
to businessmen fearful of implicit Bol- 
shevism. 

The latter task he performed with 
consummate grace. At the annual get- 
together of the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria last year he lulled many 
an anxious heart at a time when indus- 
trialists were looking under their beds 
for professors. “Businesses making prof- 
its during the depression have been held 
up to censure because it was pointed 
out that millions were unemployed, 
while companies were actually paying 
dividends. Grocery manufacturers 
twisted in their chairs, itched under the 
collar-band. But—‘This contrast is un- 
fair... No obstructions or deterrents 
must be permanently set up to prevent 
fair and reasonable profits.” 

That looked better. But would “fair 
and reasonable” mean a definite percent- 
age curb on profits? No. And at the 
Same time, it wouldn’t mean a drain on 
the workers’ pay checks. It would be 

a profit-making procedure which does 
not impose unjust burdens upon em- 
Ployes and the consuming public and 
which does not depend upon unethical 
competitive advantages.” 

The toastmaster declared: “I get the 
very distinct impression that business 
1S going to get a break.” But actually, 
Mr. Roper had closed none of the loop- 
holes through which the Administration 
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Secretary Roper: A Middle-of-the-Roader, Born April 1 


could continue potshooting at incomes, 
stock exchanges, monopolies, holding 
companies, wage scales, labor exploita- 
tion, tariffs, crop surpluses. 

Up in his $17,000,000 Commerce 
Building, Secretary Roper, entrenched 
behind an imposing desk and shielded 
from the public by a series of under- 
lings, strives valiantly to keep his thumb 
on the affairs of the department and all 
its subsidiaries. When the 5 o’clock 
whistle finds him still up to his ears in 
statistics about the importation of Ar- 
gentine hogs and the number of gold- 
fish hatcheries operating on a five-day 
week, he takes off his spectacles, retires 
to “Sunny Side,” his little yellow-brick 
home in Rock Creek Park, and there in 
his slippers works far into the night. 

For simple recreation he used to try 
golfing, but gave it up for shuffle-board 
because too many people liked to play 
at the same time. To keep his waistline 
within reasonable bounds, he goes to a 
gym to be pummeled and stretched. 

But the Secretary would rather ap- 
point a commission than eat. Besides 
routine commissions to take censuses 
on business conditions, unemployment, 
and other stray phenomena, he enjoys 
rigging up advisory committees like 
last year’s council—headed by the mus- 
cular Bernarr Macfadden—to see that 
people eat more fish. Most of his crea- 
tions have proved harmless enough, but 


two boomeranged: the Committee on 
Safety at Sea, and the Business Advi- 
sory and Planning Council. 

The sea-safety guardians, after a 
quiet spell of investigation, devoted 
themselves single-mindedly to pointing 
out the inactivity and incompetency of 
Roper’s Bureau of Shipping and Steam- 
boat Inspection. The Business Advis- 
ers, a council which was designed to let 
the country’s captains of industry give 
the Administration the benefit of their 
advice, developed a nasty habit of sub- 
mitting anti-New Deal reports embar- 
rassing to quash and more embarrass- 
ing to release. 

And from the first, personnel troubles 
have dogged his administrative steps. 
He picked John Dickinson, able if aca- 
demic governmental expert, as his 
assistant. Dickinson resigned. He picked 
Willard Thorp, brilliant Amherst eco- 
nomics professor, to head his Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Thorp 
resigned. Neither of them, it seems, saw 
eye-to-eye with Uncle Dan. 

But the Secretary plugs genially on 
with his work, widening his perspective 
as he goes. Once an arid teetotaler, he 
built a wall around his garden to cut 
off the view of a neighbor who openly 
indulged in long cool drinks. Now he 
toys with an occasional cocktail, some- 
times as often as twice in the same 
month. 
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GOLF: Four Experts, Each With 
The One and Only Way to Swing 


Spring is New Year’s resolution-time 
for most of the nation’s 3,000,000 golf- 
ers. During the past few weeks, many 
of them have been practicing on driving 
ranges and in indoor cages. Some are 
sublimely confident that they can iron 
out flaws in their swings without the 
help of expert advice. Others turn to 
their local club professionals or enroll 
in golf schools. 

What is the best way to learn to 
swing a golf club correctly? Dubs wish 
they could find the certain answer. For 
although almost any two teachers will 
agree as to whether a golfer has swung 
properly or improperly, they all differ 
as to how the proper swing can be 
learned. Some of the outstanding ad- 
vice men and their theories: 


Alex Morrison: The Ely Culbertson 
of golf considers himself the dean of all 
teachers. He has toured the country to 
give stage exhibitions and lectures, and 
54,982 copies of his book, “A New Way 
to Better Golf,” have been sold. 

In his New York City school last 
week, Morrison continued to bark at his 
perspiring pupils the one word that he 
has stressed for years: Chin! Chin! 
Chin! “You must point your chin at a 
spot just back of the ball and keep it 
pointed there until well after the ball 
has been hit.” 

Sometimes Morrison gets furious at 
a forgetful beginner and lets loose a 
tirade of sarcastic abuse. He never 
compromises with pupils who start to 
expound some little theory of their own. 
“My slogan,” he says, “is that the cus- 
tomer’s always wrong.” 

Besides his chin creed, Morrison 
stresses other features of the swing: 
“At address the body weight should be 
supported mainly by the left leg... To 
start the backswing properly the left 
foot must roll over toward the inside 
before its heel leaves the ground... 
Your wrists should bend only in the final 
stages of the backswing ... You can 
consciously direct the movements of the 
various parts of your body during your 
backswing ... but you cannot control 
the action to any advantage in the 
downswing ... The downswing depends 
upon the backswing.” 


Stewart Maiden: If he had more drive 
or a high-powered press agent, this 
short, slight, rather inarticulate Scot 
might be the most popular teacher. For 
he taught the fundamentals of golf to 
Bobby Jones, universally acknowledged 
as the game’s foremost player. 

But even though Maiden has not 
cashed in on his Jones connection, hun- 
dreds of men and women flock to his 
New York cages from early morning to 
late at night—and they swear by his 
principles. 

He believes that the golf swing is or 
should be natural. He does not fill his 
pupils’ minds with a host of details. He 
directs them to take the club back in 
one piece and then, before starting the 


downswing, to shift the weight over to 
the left leg. 


Bill Walsh: The sandy-haired pro at 
Abercrombie & Fitch, New York sport 
store, is convinced that the golf swing 
is not a natural act. Yet he knows that 
it is too much to expect a pupil to con- 
centrate on a dozen or more things at 
once and advocates fixing the mind on 
one idea—a short cut that automatical- 
ly brings about most of the correct 
actions needed for a sound swing. 


“Forget the clubhead. With a down- 
ward motion of the left arm try to drive 
the grip end of the club into the ball. 
If you do this, five necessary things will 
happen without your having to give 
them a thought: 1—You will hit from 
the inside out. 2—You will have a 


INTERNATIONAL 
Iron MAN: While Penn Relay runners 
passed batons at Philadelphia last week- 
end and sprinted a total distance of 800 
miles, Walter Wood proved himself the 
meet’s strong man. Above, he is heaving 
an iron ball 48 feet 111% inches for the 
shot-put title. Half an hour later, the blond 
Cornell giant won the discus event with a 
throw of 150 feet 11% inches. 





straight left arm. 3—yYour weight will 
go on to the left leg. 4—Your power 
will be in reserve. 5—You will be in the 
groove. 


Walsh protegees get the feeling of 
compact hand control, and never worry 
about the finish of the swing. 


Ernest Jones: At the Women’s Na- 
tional Golf and Tennis Club, Glen Head, 
Long Island, this chatty, friendly Welsh- 
man who lost a leg in the World War 
teaches a theory that is so simple many 
golfers laugh at it—until they try it out. 
Then they discover that for the first 
time in their lives their muscles coordi- 
nate properly—not too tense, not too 
relaxed. 

Over and over again Jones gently re- 
peats this message: “Swing the club- 
head. Don’t think of anything else. Try 
to feel the clubhead with your fingers 
and hands. Then swing the head. Don’t 
let it swing. Make it swing. You don’t 
swing the club. You swing the head. 


—— —— 


Swing, swing, swing, until you catch 
the rhythm.” 

Jones explains that any conscious ef. 
fort to put the hands or body in specific 
positions is unscientific. “When you try 
to swat a fly, you don’t think of how ty 
hold your eye, head, or hands. Yoy 
simply swat the fly.” 

To demonstrate his belief that hip ac. 
tion or leg action is ridiculous to concen- 
trate on, he sits in a low chair and wal. 
lops 250-yard drives down the fairway. 

“The golf swing is natural and grace. 
ful. Swing the clubhead. The line of 
least resistance is the only one. Good 
golf is easy.” 


cy 
SPORT SHORTS 


DETROITERS: Last Friday, Ali Baba, 
barrel-chested Turk who a year ago 
moved to Detroit, entered a ring to chal- 
lenge Dick Shikat, world’s wrestling 
champion. Ali removed a maroon fez, 
exposed a clean-shaven head, and squat- 
ted on his spindly legs—Oriental fash- 
ion. Ringsiders had read that he 
couldn’t speak a word of English. 

Shikat started the routine by apply- 
ing a painful hammerlock. The referee 
asked Ali if he had enough. ‘Hell, 
no,” he grunted. He broke the grip, 
tossed Shikat over the ropes twice, 
kneaded him in the center of the ring, 
and pinned the German’s shoulders to 
the canvas. 


© The same night in New York, Mrs. 
Joanna de Tuscan, who took up danc- 
ing to develop fast footwork, outscored 
two former sword champions— Marion 
Lloyd and Dorothy Locke. 


® Sunday night in Chicago, Walter 
Kramer and Constance O’Donovan de- 
feated all opponents in the men’s and 
women’s singles of the first national 
open badminton tournament. 


® Detroiters bubbled civic pride. Ali 
Baba, Mrs. de Tuscan, Kramer and 
Miss O’Donovan had added wrestling, 
fencing and badminton supremacy to 
the city’s domination of a dozen sports. 

STEEPLECHASE: Last week 20,000 
spectators gathered in Glyndon, Md., to 
watch seven horses run for the Mary- 
land Hunt Cup—22 jumps over a 4- 
mile course on the estate of J. William 
Y. Martin. Inshore, Martin’s horse, won 
by nine lengths. 

WarTER Poo: Europeans play 4 sissy 
variety of the sport, called soccer water 
polo. They toss a hard ball over the 
surface—basketball fashion—and make 
no attempt to drown each other. 

Americans play this same non-con- 
tact game but they also pursue a brutal 
pastime with a soft ball. Murderous 
mermen submerge, and at the bottom of 
the pool stage scrimmages, wallop one 
another in the face, and wrestie—n0 
holds barred. 

Year after year the New York Ath- 
letic Club, coached by Joe Ruddy, rules 
both types of water polo in this country. 
Ruddy’s ruffians won the national soft 
ball championship last week for the 
fourteenth straight year. 
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Mrs. Harbeck Halsted, Stewart Maiden’s Pupil, Practices in Her Parlor. ‘Stewart Bill Walsh Demonstrates His Dogma: 
Says to Shift My Weight to the Left Leg Before I Start My Downswing’ ‘Drive the Grip End Into the Ball’ 
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Hypnotically Ernest Jones Chants ‘Swing, Swing’ and Shows a Pupil Why the Principle Is Correct 
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Alex Morrison Teaches the Chin Creed—Point Your Chin at a Spot Behind the Ball and Keep It There 
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STUDENTS: Striking for Peace, 
For Teachers, and for Honor 


The American Student Union—formed 
last December by the merging of the 
Student League for Industrial Democ- 
racy and the National Student League 
—beckons liberal college and high 
school students to membership. Only 
four months old, the campus organiza- 
tion has already been tagged radical 
and subversive by the American Legion 
and the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

Last week, in the Union’s five-room 





union’s invitation to strike against war. 
Hunter College students held a quiet 
peace meeting, terming the strike idea 
“an emotional outburst.” At Geneva, 
N. Y., Hobart and William Smith stu- 
dents not only refused to strike but or- 
ganized a rival group: The American 
Defense League. At Williams College,— 
“the one place we [the league] haven’t 
been able to crack”—Norman H. New- 
hall, president of the Liberal Club, 
poked fun at the union’s “annual shad- 
ow-boxing spree.” 


BrRooktyN DamPeR: Because New 
York high school students last year dis- 
obeyed school officials and participated 
in the strike, Gabriel R. Mason, princi- 
pal of the Abraham Lincoln High 


WIDE WORLD 


U.C.L.A. Joins the Student Peace-Strike 


offices in New York, Joseph P. Lash, 
national secretary, sat at his desk near 
a large wall map of Soviet Russia, and 
thumbed through reports of the student 
peace strike sponsored by the union. 
Lash was pleased. A year ago when 
the now-merged leagues called an anti- 
war strike, less than 300,000 students 
left classes to spend an hour parading 
with anti-militarist placards and listen- 


ing to speakers extolling peace. Last 
week nearly 500,000 participated. 
Rowdyism, rampant in the 1935 


strikes, cropped up in only a few spots. 
Tulane University students had a fist 
fight; at Kansas University some one 
threw a tear-gas bomb into the peace 
assemblage; and on Temple University’s 
campus, football huskies, led by Lloyd 
Wise, upset the anti-war speaker’s 
stand and bombarced the strikers with 
bags of flour and venerable tomatoes. 


Humor played its part, too. Univer- 
sity of Chicago students led a goose 
around the campus bearing the sign: 
“Don’t Be A Goose; Strike Against 
War!” At Goucher College, girls held 
a mock funeral procession, laying to 
rest “the bridegroom of tomorrow.” A 
student wearing widow’s weeds walked 
ahead of four white-clad “bridesmaids” 
bearing the “bridegroom”—a dummy 
corpse—on a stretcher. 

A few colleges turned down the 


School, Brooklyn, took steps to put a 
damper on this year’s program. He 
wrote the heads of over 100 colleges, 
asking them if they wished him to note 
on prospective entrants’ records any 
“breach of discipline in connection with 
peace strikes.” 

The day before last week’s strike, 
he announced replies from 65 institu- 
tions, Tulane, Oklahoma and Hampden- 
Sydney indicated they might refuse ad- 
mission to students disobeying the ban. 
Other colleges—including Yale, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Har- 
vard, Dartmouth, Cornell and Brown 
—asked for such notations but did not 
say how much they would influence ad- 
missions. 


OTHER WatkouTs: School strikes 
were epidemic last week. In addition 
to the anti-war protests, students staged 
walkouts for a variety of other reasons. 

In Edwardsville, Ill., 188 out of 700 
high school students stayed away from 
classes in protest against the reported 
dismissal of Stephen Kole, their athletic 
director. 

In the same State, at Leaf River, pu- 
pils deserted the high school until the 
board of education promised to arbi- 
trate the dismissal of their principal, 
Stanley Finifrock, discharged because 
“he had been spending too much.” 

Stockton, Pa., parents deserted house- 
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hold tasks to line up with striking chij- 
dren angry with the school board which 
let twelve teachers go. 

At Woodlawn, N. Y., near Buffalo, 
pupils held a one-day strike—not be. 
cause of a teacher problem but to vin- 
dicate their moral reputations. During 
Easter holidays, Andrew C. Beam, 
Woodlawn high school principal, took 22 
seniors on a visit to Washington. When 
they returned, Thomas Collins, schoo] 
board member, charged that all but one 
had been drunk on the trip. Beam de- 
fended their behavior, and Collins, faced 
with libel suit threats, apologized. Then 
pupils returned to books. 


a 
PITTSBURGH: Speech Professor 
Speaks His Mind and Quits 


Dr. Wayland M. Parrish, head of the 
public speaking department at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, stormed into 
Chancellor John G. Bowman’s office. 
Why hadn’t his assistant, Richard Mur- 
phy, been given his contract along with 
other faculty members? Didn't Dr. 
Percival Hunt, head of the English de- 
partment, promise that Murphy could 
return to his Pitt post after a year’s 
leave of absence to study for his doc- 
torate at Cornell? 

To Dr. Bowman’s excuse of ‘“Econ- 
omy” Dr. Parrish had further queries: 
Why economize on the best of the de- 
partment’s 30 instructors and the man 
who made Pitt’s debating team nation- 
ally famous? And finally, since when 
have instructors been dropped without 
consulting with the head of the de- 
partment? 

Last week, when Dr. Parrish could 
get no further explanation from the 
university’s head, he severed his own 
twelve-year connection with the insti- 
tution. ‘Such irrational and irrespon- 
sible authority cannot be endured by 
men who are devoted to their work and 
who wish to have loyalty and pride in 
the institution they serve,” Dr. Parrish 
insisted. ‘The Chancellor refuses to 
explain this arbitrary decision, and he 
refuses to give me any assurance that 
the rest of the faculty are not subject 
to similar summary dismissal.” 

Two days later Gov. George H. Earle 
warned the university—put on the 
blacklist of the American Association 
of University Professors after an in- 
vestigation prompted by the Chancel- 
lor’s dismissal of liberal-minded faculty 
members—to hurry up and meet the 
Pennsylvania Legislature’s demands 
that alumni have a voice in the election 
of trustees. Otherwise the Governor 
will veto a $1,188,000 appropriation for 
the university. 

The Alumni Committee for Progres- 
sive Pitt Trustees, a liberal group spon- 
soring a “write-in” campaign for its 
own two nominees because it charges 
the others are “hand-picked” by the 
administration, ridiculed Chancellor 
Bowman’s excuse for not giving Mur- 
phy a contract. It called his adminis- 
tration “paleolithic” and suggested if 
he is so eager to economize he should 
first slash his own $30,000-a-year sal- 
ary “instead of swinging a club over 
the head of a debating coach.” 
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EARN INGS: Fuller First Quarter Returns Show 


Jumps in Railway Equipment, Petroleum and Foods 


About this time last year business- 
men began to admit that things looked 
a little better. Last week a tabulation 
of 145 corporations which have sub- 
mitted reports for the first quarter of 
1936 showed that things had still further 
worked around toward normal: 

Net income of 135 firms, 1st quarter 
1936: $144,717,592. 

Net income of 135 firms, 1st quarter 
1935: $108,575,478. 

In other words a considerable section 
of the country’s industry and trade 
shows a 34 per cent improvement for 
the first three months of the year, even 
in the face of increased manufacturing 
and selling costs in most lines. 


Losers: In spite of the fact that 
Chrysler Corporation, the only motor 
manufacturer yet to give a complete 
report, announced quarterly earnings of 
$11,453,439—the biggest in the com- 
pany’s history—fourteen makers of au- 
tomotive equipment and supplies re- 
ported total earnings for the first three 
months of this year of $7,626,444 as 
against $7,962,153 last year. 

This decline does not necessarily in- 
dicate an adverse trend in motor manu- 
facturing, but represents, according to 
car makers, the natural consequences 
of the change in production schedules 
made necessary by last year’s shift of 
the National Automobile Show from 
January to November. The motor in- 
dustry continues to thrive, as is shown 
by General Motors announcement last 
week that it would build 2,000,000 cars 
this year. If General Motors does that, 
the industry as a whole should produce 
over 5,000,000 units. 

Three textile firms show that business 
in that field is still in an uneasy state. 
Three firms: first quarter of 1935, $503,- 
645; 1936, $409,421. 


é 


Four firms producing or fabricating 
copper, silver, tin, and aluminum indi- 
cate that the non-ferrous metals have 
not as yet experienced any great im- 
provement. Their first quarter totals: 
1935, $1,699,240; 1936, $1,613,192. 

Five producers of coal which showed 
aggregate earnings of $1,124,240 in 
January-February-March, 1935, only 
earned $992,393 in 1936; Two of them, 
West Virginia Coal & Coke and Vir- 
ginia Iron, Coal & Coke, dropped into 
the red. 


GAINERS: Five railroad equipment 
firms, although their total earnings still 
lie on the deficit side of the ledger, made 
a net improvement of $1,905,998, or bet- 
ter than 60 per cent, for the first quar- 
ter. Westinghouse Air Brake jumped 
from a three-month deficit of $174,250 
last year to a profit of $513,613 in 1936. 

The petroleum industry showed the 
greatest improvement of any line. Eight 
firms which earned a net of $1,598,436 
up to April, 1935, came through the 
first period of 1936 with a profit of 
$9,803,520. 

Twelve utilities had first quarter 
earnings of $17,709,110 this year against 
$16,052,618 last. Commonwealth Edi- 
son, Electric Bond & Share and United 
Corporation showed a decline in revenue. 

Foods and food products, reflecting 
increased consumer buying power, 
earned their producers more money 
than last year. Twelve firms which had 
a net first quarter income of $14,236,127 
last year, took in $17,090,103 this year. 
National Biscuit, with a gain of nearly 
60 per cent, and General Foods with 
over 20 per cent improvement led the 
field. Chairman Colby M. Chester of the 
latter concern has called attention to 
the fact that the company’s improve- 
ment in earnings comes at a time when 
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its employment is at an all-time high 
and its expenditures for new machinery 
have been greater than ever. 

Further indication that business im- 
provement in 1936 is not all in the line 
of production, comes from the fact that 
three finance companies, handling large 
amounts of instalment buying; report 
an enormous gain in earnings. Their 
total net income in 1935 was $2,737,147 
in 1936 $3,908,817. 

e 
BICYCLES: Pedal-Pushing Back 
—To Stay, Evidence Indicates 
“It isn’t a boom,” say bicycle manu- 
facturers. “Just a steady return to 
popularity.” 

Whether boom or revival, things are 
humming again in the industry that in- 
spired popular ballads in the ’90’s. New 
York has opened a path for cyclists in 
Central Park. Chicago has 40 miles of 
such paths and a program for spending 
$2,000,000 to provide more. 

Last Sunday another straw blew with 
the wind. In New York’s Grand Central 
Terminal 222 men and women boarded 
a special train of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. Every 
passenger had a bicycle—his own or 
rented. At Canaan, Conn., they all 
piled out and for seven hours pedaled 
over specially selected roads—scenic 
and level, yet away from heavy auto- 
mobile traffic. The New Haven Rail- 
road, which lures passengers in Winter 
with ski outings, expects to make its 
Cycle Train a weekly event throughout 
the Summer. 

Even more tangible than such evi- 
dence of the bicycle’s comeback are re- 
cent sales figures: 1932—275,000; 1933 
—425,000; 1934—527,000; 1935—642,000. 
Last year’s level, though far below the 
all-time peak of more than a million, 
reached in 1896, nevertheless was the 
highest since 1920. 


Rivers: Boys and girls under 21 re- 
main the industry’s mainstay. But sales 
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Cycle Train: The New Haven Railroad Packs Wheels Into Baggage Cars, Pedalers Into Coaches 
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tual fire panies supplied their 
policyholders with metal fire-marks 
to put up on their houses. 


The early 





It is a problem to many buyers of in- 
surance to know what kind of in- 
surance to buy. 

A convincing answer is the ex- 
ample of outstanding industrial cor- 

orations of the country who have 
een Mutual insurance policy- 
holders for many years. 

It is significant that these seasoned 
buyers of insurance turn to Mutual 
companies for protection and for the 
considerable saving in cost they offer 
to any policyholder—corporation or 
individual. 

The savings which Mutual fire in- 
surance companies are able to make 
for their policyholders come from 
economy and conservatism in man- 
agement— from intensive and intel- 
ligent fire prevention effort. 

These savings, under the Mutual 
plan, are returned to policyholders. 

Mutual fire insurance offers prop- 
erty owners a sound, stable and 
unfailing protection for their invest- 
ment—at the lowest cost. 

Any property owner will find in- 
terest and value in a booklet on the 
aims and accomplishments of Mutual 
fire companies. It will be sent on 
request. Address the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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to adults have risen during the depres- 
sion until today they account for almost 
a third of the total. One reason is 
economy: Many men who had to give 
up their cars bought bicycles to ride to 
work each morning. 

Even more marked has been the 
spread of feminine pedal-pushing. Hol- 
lywood film stars and college girls set 
the fashion. Here was a way to reduce 
that was actually fun! Today five times 
as many women ride bikes as ten years 
ago. 

Another important market lies in the 
commercial field. Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. alone takes about 5,000 units 
each year for its messengers, who pay 
for them out of earnings. Delivery boys 
for butchers and grocers are also good 
customers. To capture their patronage, 
some manufacturers put out special 
models built for extra-heavy service and 
long wear. 

While the riders have changed some- 
what, bicycles themselves are little dif- 
ferent today from a decade ago. Chief 
improvement has been the adoption 
within the past three years of over- 
sized balloon tires, which take some of 
the bumps out of rough roads. Manu- 
facturers have also gone in for stream- 
lining and gadgets, such as electric 
horns and speedometers that record up 
to 50 miles an hour. 


MANUFACTURERS: When the cycling 
fad reached its height two score years 
ago, more than 40 companies were 
active in the business. Mergers and 
failures reduced this number to eight 
in 1929; today there are twelve. Proba- 
bly best known is Iver Johnson’s Arms 
& Cycle Works of Fitchburg, Mass. 
Yet in volume of production Iver John- 
son ranks relatively low. Specializing 
in a quality product, the firm turns out 
only about 15,000 units a year. 

More than 50 per cent of the indus- 
try’s output comes from three other 
firms: the Homer P. Snyder Manufac- 
turing Co. of Little Falls, N. Y., which 
sells, through mail order houses and 
local dealers, under more than 1,000 
brand names; the Westfield Manufac- 
turing Co. of Westfield, Mass., pro- 
ducers of Westfield, Columbia, and 50 
other makes; and Arnold, Schwinn & 
Co. of Chicago, manufacturers of the 
World and the Auto Cycle. 

Most bicycle firms have been in the 
business for years. Family-owned, they 
are handed down from father to son. 
Old-timers like to recall how the bicycle 
trade served as a breeding ground for 
many famous automobile and airplane 
manufacturers: Henry Ford, William 
Durant, Charles Nash, John Willys, 
Glenn Curtiss, and the Wright brothers. 
When such names as those were active 
in the industry, a good bicycle would 
cost $150 or more. Today prices range 
between $20 and $50 for a far better 
product. , 

The chief drawback to the spread of 
cycling has long been the danger of 
being hit by an automobile. Manu- 
facturers see a way to overcome this 
hazard. They have organized a move- 
ment urging highway authorities to im- 
prove the shoulders of roads and turn 
them into bicycle paths. If this were 
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done, they feel, pedal-pushing in this 
country might approach its Popularity 
in the Netherlands. That nation o¢ 
7,000,000 souls has some 3,000,000 bicy. 
cles. Everyone rides, from babies to 
grandmothers. 


= 
A.T.&T.: FCC Lawyer Says Handse 


Subscribers Got Wrong Number 


Until 1928 Americans traveling in 
Europe envied the French their cop. 
venient handset telephones. Why, they 
wondered, had engineers back home let 
their French colleagues get the jump 
on them? 

As a matter of fact Robert G. Brown 
of New York, employed by the Gold & 
Stock Telegraph Co., Western Union 
subsidiary, invented the French-type 
phone in 1878. Later drafted by the 
Societe General in Paris as an electrica] 
engineer, Brown took his handset phone 
abroad with him. 

America had turned up its nose at 
the invention because the upright phone 
proved more efficient with the Ameri- 
can transmitters then in use. But Bell 
System engineers realized the hand- 
set’s virtues, gradually overcame tech- 
nical obstacles, and finally launched it 
in America eight years ago. 

Last week counsel for the Federal 
Communications Commission, poking 
around in American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., affairs after a three-week 
recess, tried to show that subscribers 
had paid through the nose for their 
handset phones. 


SKIRMISH: But first Samuel Becker, 
33-year-old FCC attorney, sparred a 
snappy preliminary round with Walter 
Sherman Gifford, president of A. T. & 
T. With Gifford in the witness chair, 
Becker harped on A. T. & T.’s so-called 
“license contracts.’’ Under these agree- 
ments, he told the solemn-faced com- 
missioners, associate companies pay 
A. T. & T. 11% per cent of their annual 
gross revenue in return for various 
technical services. Last year’s total: 
$13,000,000. 

What could Gifford tell him about 
the background of the license con- 
tracts? Gifford couldn’t tell him much. 

“You testified concerning contracts 
in 1921,” Becker snapped. 

“Yes, but that was quite a long time 
ago,” Gifford replied. 

“And you have said that these license 
contracts were the backbone of the 
telephone industry.” 

“That’s right,” Gifford admitted. 
“But I can’t go into the history of 
those old contracts. I’m interested in 
giving telephone service today—not 30 
years ago.” 


Prorits: Later John H. Bickley, FCC 
accountant and Becker's assistant, 
turned the spotlight on the handset 
phones. All one morning he regaled 
commissioners with the results of 4 
three-week prowl through A. T. & T.$ 
New York City files. ; 

According to Bickley’s 77-page Tt 
port, A. T. & T. has made enormous 
profits for many years by renting tele- 
phones to its operating companies. Be- 
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How Manteca Found 


In 1916 MANTECA was just another village, sprawl- 
ing in the sunny San Joaquin Valley of California. 
Its population was less than 1,000 and any increase 
seemed to depend on the discovery of a catalyst to 
release the wealth still hidden in the fertile acres 
of the Valley. 


» In 1917 Manteca talked of the war—and began to 
grow sugar beets. Two years later, her returning 
veterans remarked that something had happened 
to the old home town. It had, and it has continued 
to happen ever since. 


| The factory which extracts pure, white granulated 
| sugar from Manteca’s beets has established an an- 
nual payroll of $185,000 in addition to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars distributed to farmers in 
cash payments for their crop. Manteca has almost 
| trebled in population with evidence everywhere 
of better standards of living: telephones have in- 


One of a series of advertise- 
ments to promote the sale of 
beet sugar and to remind 
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creased six-fold, and there are ten times as many 
high school students as in 1917. Over the smooth, 
broad highway, traffic is constantly increasing, and 
as it grows Manteca is resourcefully developing new 
enterprises which serve a nation riding on rubber. 


There’s still more to tell. Sugar beets have made 
Manteca the center of a flourishing cattle-feeding 
industry, which means business activity in all sea- 
sons of the year. Beet pulp—the product which 
remains once the sugar has been extracted from 
beets—fattens 20,000 cattle annually, which pro- 
vides another $50,000 payroll and establishes a 
market for great quantities of hay and barley. 


Manteca isn’t an isolated instance. In many parts 
of California and in seventeen other states of the 
Union there are scores of busy, up-and-coming 
communities which owe a large share of their de- 
velopment to the sugar beet. 


— America of the resourceful- 
ness, efficiency and necessity 
of the beet sugar industry 
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Daylight Scenic Routes 


Califo 


thru the Colorado Rockies 
at No Extra Cost 


7 


e@- 


thru the 


Moffat Tunnel 


or via the 


Royal Gorge 


® Cross the majestic Colorado Rockies on 
your way to California. Take the new 
spectacular James Peak Route through the 
6-mile Moffat Tunnel far below the snowy 
summit of the Continental Divide; or the 
world renowned Royal Gorge Route that 
goes up over the sky-high mountains via 
Tennessee Pass. 


This season’s low vacation fares and gen- 
erally reduced travel costs, taken with the 
new refinements in railroad service, give 
your travel dollar a new value. 


ROUND TRIP FARES TO CALIFORNIA 
(Exclusive of sleeper fare} From Chicago—St. Louis 
For Standard Pullmantravel ... $86.00 $81.50 
For Tourist Pullmantravel .... 68.80 “<o-- 
for Coach or Chair Cartravel .. 57.35 54.35 

Correspondingly low fares from all other places. 
The trains are air-conditioned as to all of 
the regular cars—coaches, chair cars, din- 
ing Cars, tourist and standard Pullmans. 
Economy meals, prepared in the diner and 
served at your seat, for as little as 90c a 
day in coach, chair car and tourist cars. 


Go to California over either of these spec- 
tacular daylight scenic routes — without 
changing cars, without paying a cent extra 
fare; on the ARISTOCRAT or the OVERLAND 
EXPRESS from Chicago or the SCENIC LIM- 
ITED from St. Louis. 
BURLINGTON ROUTE 
1407 Burlington Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 
1608 Missouri Pacific Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN R. R. 
236 Equitable Bidg. , Denver, Colo. 
WESTERN PACIFIC R. R. 
909 Mills Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO ANY 
OF THE ABOVE OFFICES 
Please send me, without cost, illustrated 
booklets and full information about a trip to 
California via the ‘Daylight Scenic Routes.” 
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tween 1902 and 1927, rental profits 
ranged from $50,000,000 to more than 
$216,0@0,000 in excess of a 6 per cent 
return‘on gross book cost, and from al- 
most $63,000,000 to more than $229,- 
000,000 in excess of a 6 per cent re- 
turn on net book cost. 

In addition, Bickley went on, when 
the new handset phones threatened the 
old-fashioned models with obsolescence, 
A. T. & T. in 1927 proceeded to unload 
those same desk sets to the operating 
companies at a further profit of $14,- 
000,000. 

Bickley further charged that the 
operating companies in turn, acting 
under orders from A. T. & T., passed 
the bill along to subscribers in the 
form of extra charges for the new 
handsets—manufactured, incidentally, 
by another A. T. & T. subsidiary, the 
Western Electric Co. 

Settling back in the witness chair 
again before the hearings adjourned 
until this week, President Gifford ex- 
plained that A. T. & T. had sold the 
telephones in order to simplify its re- 
lationships with the operating com- 
panies. He then denied that $14,000,000 
profit. 


© G. F. Hurd, A. T. & T. attorney, 
summed up the company’s attitude: 
“Thus far we have had an ex parte 
proceeding . .. with the results one 
would expect. We have a fragment of 
this and a fragment of that, and we 
have heard alleged studies which we 
believe to be grossly inaccurate and 
misleading and unfair.” 


AUCTION: Uncle Sam Places His 
Closed Banks on the Block 


February 25, in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
an auctioneer raised his hammer. ‘‘Go- 


ing—going—” Five thousand spec- 
tators held their breath. The hammer 
banged “‘“—gone!” 


At that instant H. G. Koenig, Chi- 
cago stove manufacturer, bought the 
five-story Central National Bank & 
Trust Co. building for $75,100. As- 
sessed value six years ago: $333,000. 
But the bank had been in receivership 
since 1931. 

The novel idea of selling frozen as- 
sets of closed national banks at auction 
originated in the brain of William 
Prentiss, former California real-estate 
promoter. As First Deputy Con- 
troller of the Currency, Prentiss last 
year saw that receivers of such insti- 
tutions were having a tough time. 

It looked as though no amount of 
effort would thaw out some $500,000,- 
000 in frozen real-estate assets. Along 
with farms, business properties and 
residences, 850 unused bank buildings 
hung like millstones around the necks 
of their respective communities. 

Prentiss suggested public auctions. 

Local real-estate men promptly ob- 
jected: That sort of thing would de- 
stroy existing values. Nevertheless 
J. F. T. O’Connor, Controller of the 
Currency, took a shine to Prentiss’s 
scheme. He decided to give it a try. 
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BALtyHOO: First, O’Connor Called jp 
Britt Davis, realtor, and gave him the 
title of Special Liquidator of Rea) Es. 
tate for Controller of the Currency, 
Under the terms of their agreement 
Davis would conduct the auctions, pay 
all expenses, and receive a fee based 
on accepted sales. The Controller's 
office would supervise the job and 
okay contracts between Davis and th, 
receivers. 

With an auctioneer and a soynq 
truck, Davis invaded the South. Pre. 
ceded by handbills and newspaper ads 
he held public auctions in Georgig 
Florida, Alabama and Mississippi, 

Hard-headed real-estate men began 
to open their eyes. Buyers heard thp 
sound trucks’ jazz and popped out 
hiding like rabbits out of holes. Days 


BANK PROPERTY 


AT AUCTION 


MAY 5th, 10 A M., in FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





“at tb nt Beige tment 
* Nexus National Bak of Fert Worth 
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Creditors Wonder If the Auctioneer’s 
Hammer Will Crack Open Frozen Assets 


offered property on reasonable terms: 
one-third cash and two equal annual 
payments bearing 6 per cent interest. 


In Alabama and Mississippi alone he 
sold 1,000 parcels of real estate for 
more than $1,000,000. More often than 
not bids exceeded previous estimates 
of value. At the St. Petersburg auction, 
42 parcels of real estate brought bids 
aggregating $136,990; preliminary esti- 
mates indicated $113,206 as a fair price. 

The St. Petersburg Times comment 
ed: “Obviously a bank receiver cannot 
make property produce what it is 
worth. His hands are tied against 
giving long-term leases and few tel 
ants are willing to rent offices or stores 
on a month-to-month basis without 
any secure tenure .. . The Controller 
of the Currency and his receiver here 
are due the thanks of the community. 

Delighted with results, Controller 
O’Connor last week put the scheme 
a permanent basis. He approved plans 
to auction the frozen assets of th 
1,357 closed national banks. F 

Next week the Texas National Bans 
of Fort Worth goes under the hammer. 
Some 3,500,000 discouraged bank 
creditors throughout the country will 
watch what happens with hopeful ey® 
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MOP: Missouri Pacific Finance 
Tangle Drives Lawyer to Verse 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad Sys- 
tem controls some 12,000 miles of track 
running in a highly unprofitable man- 
ner through eleven States. Every mile 
of that track involves an annual ex- 
penditure of $1,700 for nothing but in- 
terest on the company’s funded debt. 

Small wonder, say railroad men, that 
the company was unable to meet its 
obligations in 1933. Since July of that 
year it has been in the hands of trust- 
ees and the subject of much brain-rack- 
ing on the part of various bond- and 
stockholders’ committees. For several 
months the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been umpiring the free-for- 
all. 

Last week the ICC heard a new plan, 
presented by John W. Stedman of the 
Prudential Insurance Co., representing 
a bondholders’ committee which fa- 
yored bondholders more than stock- 
holders. The last plan presented was a 
stockholders’ plan. At the same time, 
W. Lloyd Kitchel of the New York law 
frm of Cadwalader, Wickersham & 
Taft, counsel for the committee, was 
taken temporarily lyrical as a result 
of his long pondering of the MOP puz- 
zle. The result: 


PROPOSED PLAN OF REORGANIZATION AS OF 
juLty 1, 1936 SUBMITTED BY FIRST AND RE- 
FUNDING COMMITTEE, FINANCE DOCKET 
no. 9918 
Analysis of Proceedings Before ICC Based 
on the Debtors’ Plan as Compared with 

Something Else Again, 

I'd planned to take a trip this 
Spring upon the Bright Blue Sea, 

But I have to spend all April with the ICC. 

I have to cross-examine; I have also to en- 
( e 

About hundreds of exhibits introduced by 
Witness W yer 

To prove that “Railway Operating Revenue” 
de cli es 

Because of frost and hurricanes upon the 
Gulf Coast Lines, 

Because of floods and drought upon the Cen- 


l branch, and then 


Because of oil proration on the I. G. N. 


I'm weary of Retirement Funds, and of the 
7 are stick too— 
If they start “Missouri Terminals” we never 


will get through. 

My “Operating Ratio” is much too high I 
fear, 

I'm looking forward longingly to “The Trus- 
tees Normal Year.”’ 
“oa p 

There'll be rest at last in Heaven where I 

avitetime hope to go, 

Where “Revenues per Gross Ton Mile” I’il 
never have to know, 


VW * ah ith the court's approval and that of 
the 1C¢ 
We finally reorganize the MOP. 
a 


MACHINERY: Stockholder Claims 


Merger Terms Too One-Sided 


In 1928 officials of the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., a New York holding firm, 
helped organize the General Machinery 
Co. of Hamilton, Ohio, to manufacture 
steam and Diesel engines, plate-glass 
Polishing machinery, and other heavy 
equipment. Niles-Bement-Pond took 
50,000 of the new firm’s common shares 
—one-fourth of the total outstanding. 
Aside from this stock interest, the two 
companies functioned independently. 
Recently, directors of both firms de- 
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Brag 4 


Kiet in tradition 


When Captain Richard Hennessy, gallant Irish 





soldier, founded the business of James Hennessy 
& Co. one hundred and seventy-one years ago, 
little did he realize that the brandy he shipped 
to his friends in Ireland was destined to carry 
his name around the world. But even then, 
partakers of the good things of life were quick 
to appreciate the “clean” taste and exquisite 
bouquet that have made Three-Star Hennessy 
the preferred after-dinner liqueur in every land 
. . - Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. 
JAS Hennessy & C9 Established 1765. Sole 
agents for the United States: Schieffelin & 
Co., New York City. Importers since 1794. 


* * * 84 PROOF 


HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 
































































Indeed it is! 
A ten minute walk or 


subway...or New York’s new buses 
will take you to shops, theatres 
or the mid-town business section, 
Convenient, too, is Essex House... 
overlooking Central Park...to cool, 
fresh country breezes that will 
make your stay enjoyable. Single 
rooms from $4—double from $6. 


ESSEX House 


OSCAR WINTRAB, Managing Director 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, N.Y. C. 
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cided it would be a good idea to com- 
bine. At a meeting last week, General 
Machinery stockholders approved a 
merger plan involving an exchange of 
stock and the sale of 7,800 new pre- 
ferred shares. But the scheme hit an 
unexpected stumbling block. 


In Chancery Chambers, Jersey City, 
N. J., Vice Chancellor James F. Fielder 
issued a temporary injunction against 
the merger and directed Niles-Bement- 
Pond to show cause this week why the 
restraining order should not be made 
permanent. 


Complainant in the case was Donco, 
Inc., a real-estate holding company, 
which owns some 4,000 shares of NBP 
stock—about 2 per cent of the total. 
According to Donco, the purpose of the 
merger was to supply working capital 
for General Machinery; the terms were 
“inequitable and wmfair,” and would 
benefit the owners of General Machin- 
ery shares at the expense of NBP 
stockholders. 


Monday Niles-Bement-Pond request- 
ed a postponement of the hearings in 
order to have more time to prepare an 
answer to the charges. The court there- 
fore adjourned the case until May 4. 


SussipiAry: As its chief asset, NBP 
owns all the common stock of the 76- 
year-old Pratt & Whitney Co. of Hart- 
ford, Conn. To many people, this 
firm’s name means one thing—airplane 
engines. But the famous Wasp and 
Hornet motors, widely used in govern- 
ment and commercial planes, were al- 
ways made by a separate organization 
—the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 
P & W helped organize P & W Air- 
craft in 1925. Four years later it sold 
its 50 per cent stock interest in the 
aviation unit to United Aircraft & 
Transport Corp. 

The Pratt & Whitney Co. ranks as 
one of the country’s pioneer machine 
tool builders. Officials are proud of the 
fact that their firm first developed 
modern precision methods in manufac- 
turing. The company early recognized 
the need for interchangeability of parts 
if mass production were ever to be- 
come possible. 


P & W executives like to tell the 
story of a mechanic who lay in a bed 
of grease under a locomotive half a 
century ago, vainly trying to match a 
nut made in Waterbury, Conn., and a 
bolt manufactured in San Francisco. 
According to the legend, this incident 
inspired Pratt & Whitney to seek ex- 
act measurements in the production of 
machine parts—accurate to millionths 
of an inch. 

The electrolimit gauge, a device now 
produced by the company, virtually 
fulfills this aim. Manufacturers in 
varied fields use the instrument for 
automatic inspection of their products. 
With it, automobile companies detect 
infinitesimal errors in pistons and cyl- 
inder bores. In steel plants, the gauge 
examines heavy strips as they come off 
the rolling mill, and records on a dial 
the slightest variation in the thickness 
of the metal. 

Another Pratt & Whitney product, 
known as the Keller automatic tool- 
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room machine, produces dies and 
punches for stamping out everything 
from electric light sockets to automo. 
bile sides. In making a die, the jp. 
genious machine passes automatic 
fingers over the contours of a pattern 
that is to be copied. Simultaneously a 
cutting arm carves out an exact re. 
production of the model. 


e 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: FRB’s Ney 
Margin Rules Trouble Traders 


Observers of the Stock Market 
noticed a slight wobbling on Thursday 
of last week. Many securities went of 
from 1 to 4 points. But it wasn’t a 
new depression coming on. Traders 
were worried because of the approach. 
ing enforcement of rules recently made 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Under the Reserve Board regulations 
which go into effect on May 1, a broker 
who wants to carry a customer's ac. 
count can borrow from his bank only 
60 per cent of the market value of a 
stock put up as collateral. If the 
market fluctuates, what was 60 per 
cent one day may be 70 per cent the 
next. In that case, the broker must 
either put up more collateral or reduce 
his loan. To reduce his loan, he might 
have to call on his customer for more 
cash. A Stock Exchange rule says that 
a margin account must be “self-financ- 
ing.” 

But if the customer didn’t have more 
cash, he might have to sell the stock he 
was buying on margin. Forced selling 
of that sort usually unsettles the mar- 
ket, causing prices to drop too fast 
and far. 

What particularly worried traders 
last week was the suspicion that the 
rules of the New York Exchange would 
have to be altered to conform to the Re- 
serve Board’s rule. That would mean a 
raising of margin requirements. 

But the Exchange saved the day 
and at the same time flung a challenge 
at the Reserve Board. It actually 
lowered margin requirements and re- 
laxed the rule providing that margin 
accounts must be self-financing. That 
left it up to the Reserve Board to 
clarify its own rules. Meantime, brok- 
ers are breathing more easily. 

Foro: Swarming all over the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel in Detroit last week, the 
Society of Automotive Engineers ex- 
tolled the achievements and progress of 
the motor industry. Among other 
speakers, W. F. Pioch of the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. explained the up-to-the-minute 
methods his firm had developed in the 
forging and machining of crankshafts. 

But not far away, another official of 
his firm got a laugh out of an audience 
by failing to be up-to-date. Henry Ford 
himself, at the dedication of an electric 
organ which Mrs. Ford had presented to 
St. Paul’s Memorial Episcopal Church, 
remarked that if the organist continued 
playing as well as she did she would 
have the congregation hitting on “all 
four.” There hasn’t been a four-cylinder 
Ford for four years. 
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AWARDS: The Women HaveT heir 
Annual Say About Air Programs 


Two years ago last Fall in New York, 
a handful of reform-minded women or- 
ganized the Women’s National Radio 
Committee. Broadcasters took its an- 
nounced membership figure of 20,000,- 
000 with a large sprinkling of salt. But 
they took its periodic ukases seriously 
enough to shorten commercials, calm 
down blood and thunder juvenile pro- 
grams, and filter laxative and deodo- 
rant adv ertising through a fine strainer 
of “good taste.” 

Last week, the feminine kibitzers 
summoned network executives to their 
second annual luncheon, fed them fried 
chicken and green ice cream, and an- 
nounced their choice of the year’s best 
programs: 

Light Music: Jessica Dragonette’s 
concert hour—Fridays 8-9 P.M. NBC- 
Red. 

Non-Musical (Variety): Rudy Val- 
lee’'s program—Thursdays 8-9 P.M. 
NBC-Red. 

Educational: “American Town Meet- 
ing of the Air’—Thursdays 9:30-10 
P.M. NBC-Blue. 

Juvenile: “Wilderness Road’’—Mon- 
day-Friday daily 5:15-5:30 P.M. C.B.S. 

Omission of an award for the best 
program of serious music was explained 
by the committee on the ground that 
none measured up to its standards. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
MAY 2-8 





Light -face figures indicate 
\.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
1 in Eastern Daylight Sav- 
1 hour later than Standard. 

SAT. (2nd): Kentucky Derby: Bob Trout, 
CBS former “Presidential announcer,” 
de bes the race from the stand at 
Churchill Downs. 6:15 E.D.S. CBS. 
Symphony Finale: Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 

icts the Boston symphony in the sea- 
al broadcast, which includes num- 
. i, Liadov and Sibelius. 8:15 
E.I IB >» (WIZ). 
— Parade”: Freddie Rich’s orchestra 
series in which he presents the 
iteen outstanding song hits of each week. 
10:00 E.D.S. CBS. 
SUN, (3rd) mounigen'*s Vienna’s pagan fes- 
t 1 ides folk music and the sounds of 
ing under the stress of popular 
. ption of May wine. 12:30 E.D.S. 
CRS 
“Everybody’ s Music”: Howard Barlow di- 
new series of 26 light symphony 
t 3:00 E.D.S. CBS. 

MON. (4th): Pulitzer Awards: Clayton Hamil- 

tor oy rry Hansen, critics, comment on 
s Winners in various literary 
10: 30 E.D.S. NBC-Blue. 

TUES. (5th): Golden Gloves: In London, crack 
eget boxers from America battle with 
“nglish winners. 5:00 E.D.S. NBC-Blue. 
String Symphony: Frank Black and his 
mus ns begin a new series of classical 
prog is. 9:30 E.D.S. NBC-Blue. 

WED. (6th): Music Guild: A small group of 
concert musicians plays the lesser-known 
W of great composers. 2:00 E.D.S. 
NBC-Red (WEAF). 

James A, Farley: The Postmaster General 
fives Hartford, Conn., Democrats a pep 
talk. 9:30 E.D.S. CBS. 

THU ma, (ith) : “Pippa Passes”: With a radio 
aa ation of Robert Browning's poem, the 

B “dri ‘matic guild celebrates the poet’s 
a ew anniversary. 4:30 E.D.S. 


FRE, (8th) : Championship Debate: At Okla- 
— City, Okla., the nation’s two highest 
= — high sc hool debating teams clash 

le question of socialized medicine. 
3:00 E.D.sS. CBS, 
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© Brooks Brothers 


ENGLISH FLANNELS 
AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


The materials in Brooks Brothers’ ready- 


made suits have always been recognized as 
maintaining an unusually high standard. 

Our materials this Spring not only sup- 
port this reputation...but may well advance 
it to a still higher point. 

The range of choice, for instance, in Eng- 
lish Flannels and Shetland Homespuns, is 
exceptional...representing as fine a group of 
materials as we have ever handled in more 


than 118 years of importing British woollens. 


Ready-made Suits, $55 to sgo 


Brooks Brothers’ trave lling representanve S are now 
Visiting 526 ities all over the United States. Write te 


our New York store for a copy of the current itinerary, 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


chs Arelhers 


OE ‘LOTH HIN ) TIN INGA) 
Mens Furnishings, ings, Mats. & Shoes 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST. - NEW YORK 


NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET - BOSTON 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
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THE WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL REFRIGERATOR. 
Only the Shelvador offers this extra, usable space, this 
convenience and time-saving. Justopen the door! There, 
at your finger-tips, are your most-often-needed foods. No 
reaching. No searching. No soiled sleeves or mussed-up 
foods. In ordinary refrigerators an orange takes the shelf 
space of a milk bottle. In the SHELVADOR—fully insu- 
lated door—an orange takes the space of an orange! These 
exclusive advantages cost you nothing, so you might as 
well have them. 5-year protection plan, of course, 
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. 
Prosperity 
waits for those who. will put their 
spare time to advantage by selling 


subscriptions to NEWS-WEEK. 







Its accurate, unbiased presentation of 
news and its numerous action photo- 






graphs have made it America’s fastest 





growing news-magazine. 


Let NEWS-WEEK make money for 
you quickly and without effort. 








Write for instructions and a free 
sample copy to Representatives’ 
Dept., NEWS-WEEK, 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
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RESEARCH: What Occurs Whena 
Left-Handed Child Turns Right 


In 1926 Dr. Samuel Torrey Orton, 
scholarly, white-haired psychiatry pro- 
fessor at the University of Iowa, be- 
sought the Rockefeller Foundation for 
money. He wanted to organize a tour- 
ing research unit to study Iowa children 
who stuttered, or found difficulty in 
learning to read and write. 

Observations at autopsies had started 
him on the work. He had noted that in- 
juries to the brain which caused speech 
defects had to be on the side of the 
brain opposite the individual’s master 
hand. Thus, to lose speech as a result 
of a head injury, a dexter-handed per- 
son had to have a left brain wound; 
conversely a _ sinister-handed person 
needed a right brain injury. 

If these mechanically demonstrable 
things were true, wouldn’t it be safe to 
suppose that by forcing a naturally 
left-handed child to make its right the 
master hand, grave psychological dis- 
turbances might occur? Dr. Orton 
thought so. 

With a Rockefeller grant, he started 
his three-man touring clinic—a psychol- 
ogist, a psychiatrist and a social work- 
er. He worked on the problem two 
years, and took it to New York with 
him when he moved to the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons as neurology 
and neuropathology professor. Last 
week at the New York Academy of 
Medicine, when he delivered the third 
of the William Salmon Memorial lec- 
tures, Dr. Orton summed up and re- 
ported on his work. 

Some parents and most schools, he 
found, force naturally left-handed chil- 
dren to become right-handed so they 
will better fit such right-handed world 
appurtenances as auto gear shifts, one- 
arm lunch chairs, coin receivers on 
turnstiles. About 40 out of every 100 
children are naturally left-handed. Ten 
of these cling to their natural disposi- 
tion; 30 shift their handedness. This 
upset of normal brain arrangement fre- 
quently has disastrous speech and sight 
effects. Some manifestations: 


Alexia, or word blindness. Not in- 
frequently a previously literate person 
will suddenly lose his capacity to read. 
The sufferer can generally spell out 
words and eventually fit them into a 
word pattern. 

Youthful “strephosymbolics,” bright 
in all other respects, find reading in- 
ordinately difficult. Usually they have 
sharp hearing perception and are oft- 
times able to fool their teachers by lis- 
tening to other pupils recite and thus 
memorize whole pages. 

For this class of pupils, Dr. Orton 
found particular evil in the practice of 
modern schools in teaching whole 
words by the “flash” method, instead 
of using phonetic spelling. His figures 
“strongly suggest” that the new meth- 
od produces three times as many read- 
ing-disability cases as phonetic spelling 
accounted for. His cure: a perfect sys- 
tem of phonetics. 


—— 


Word Deafness. The brain upset 
sometimes manifests itself in the form 
of word deafness. The sufferer syq. 
denly loses the ability to distinguisy 
specific spoken words. It is not a true 
deafness because the patient can stil] 
recognize the meaning of dinner bells, 
auto horns and other similar noise. 
making devices. 


Motor Agraphia: In this phase a 
subject loses his ability to write. Byt 
he has no paralysis, does not lose his 
ability to understand printed words. 

Dr. Orton advised parents to allow 
children to follow their natural tep. 
dency toward handedness. He also sug- 
gested ways and means to detect this 





eaws-ween PHOTO 
Kay Stammers; a Natural South- 
paw: for Her, No Speech Defects 


natural inclination if it is not obvious. 
“Footedness’”—the tendency to kick a 
football or start up a flight of stairs 
with one specific foot—generally runs 
parallel to handedness. Eyedness is 
also a clue. A child’s “laterality” is 
indicated by which eye he uses to squint 
through a knothole. 

In his study of 500-odd cases, Dr. 
Orton found scores of parents who had 
changed children’s handedness from 
left to right. He found only three who 


had tried the reverse. One mother, 
seated opposite her child at the dinner 
table, confused his right and left and 


attempted to train her child along “un- 
natural” lines. Two fathers tried to 
convert their sons into “southpaws” 
hoping they would make better base- 
ball pitchers. All three attempts failed. 

Dr. Orton traced many cases of stut- 
tering and stammering to shift in hand- 
edness. He also discovered dozens of 
cases of where such infirmities, con- 
tracted in childhood, were carried into 
adulthood. At the moment he is treat- 
ing six students of large eastern uni- 
versities for speech and reading defects 
which they have hidden from the world. 

Cures for these conditions generally 
proceed along psychiatric lines: discov- 
ering the inception of the difficulty, then 
gradually leading the patient into more 
normal courses in suggestion. In al- 
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most all cases Dr. Orton’s language re- 
search unit—which closes June 1—has 
peen able to erase these mental blind 


spots. 

. 
MONSTERS: Flesh, Not the Devil, 
Causes the Freaks of Humanity 








In the middle ages whenever a 
woman gave birth to a monstrous 
child people avoided her like a poison- 
ous reptile—the Devil had sired her 
child and Satan’s curse was upon her. 
Not until the 17th century did enlight- 
ened medical men realize that mon- 
strosity was caused by abnormalities 
in embryonic reproduction. This week’s 
Eugenical News finds yet another 
cause. 

Two months ago in a New York 
hospital, a Jewish woman gave birth 
to twin boys. One had no eyes, the 
other had only one. Ears were miss- 
ing in both cases and each infant had 
a huge, freakishly twisted nose. Two 
research ophthalmologists—Drs. Eman- 
uel Josephson and Moses Freiberger— 
examined the babies, who died after 
two and a half weeks. The physicians 
saw a parallel in animal research work 
they had conducted in the laboratory 
of George Cameron, New Jersey vet- 
erinarian. 

Their researching started after they 
read how a Japanese scientist, Dr. S. 
Kusagawa, had produced cataracts in 
laboratory animals with naphthalene, a 
coal tar derivative. Hoping to check 
his work and possibly carry it further 
along, they started feeding hens 
naphthalene. They also shot tiny doses 
through pin-point holes in fertilized 
eggs. Both techniques produced mon- 
strous chicks with missing eyes, crossed 
beaks and twisted legs. 

Then the two scientists tried dinitro- 
phenol, a popular reducing drug which 
stimulates the thyroid gland and makes 
fat literally stew away. The danger- 
ous drug, present in such reducing 
nostrums as “Slim,” ‘“Redusols” and 
“Dinitrolac,” produced the same type 
monsters. 

Could there be any connection be- 
tween these chemically produced labo- 
ratory monsters and the Jewish 
mother’s twisted twins? Drs. Joseph- 
son and Freiberger set off on a spree 
of scientific detective work. Finally 
they got the clue they sought. For 
several months prior to and during 
her pregnancy, the mother strewed 
naphthalene anti-moth crystals lavish- 
ly through her apartment because she 
“liked the nice clean smell.” Thus for 
months she breathed the volatile chem- 
ical, and apparently her system re- 
tained enough of the vapor to produce 
on her children the effects the re- 
searchers had deliberately produced on 
their chicks, 

Because naphthalene and dinitro- 
Phenol produced the same laboratory 
results, and because naphthalene ap- 
parently induced human monsters, the 
researchers warned prospective moth- 
‘Ts against the reducing drug. Heavy 


dosage, they believe, might produce 
devil children,” 
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In Apartment Length (25 in.) 
34 in. Length as shown $15.75 


COMPLETE 3 SECTION 


*1T GROWS with voum «erent 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
with receding glass doors 
DIRECT from FACTORY 
on 30 DAY APPROVAL 
Write for Catalog No. W-516 
showing many new attrac- 
tive designs and arrange- 
ments at correspondingly 
Low Prices. 
The C.J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Little Falls, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
New York Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8662) 
Flexible, portable, 
Fits any Space, 
Grows with 
your Needs. 
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Train NOW for 
hotel, club and in- 
stitutional field. Salaries up to 
$1,800 to $5,000 a year. living 
often included. Previous experience 
proved unnecessary. Qualify at 
home, in leisure time. National 
Placement Service FREE of extra 
charge. Write nume and address in 
margin of this ad. and mail today 
for FREE Book. Check positions 
in which you're interested. 
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COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 


CALIFORNIA 


Why not all three 
in one Vacation 
You can afford an 
unusual outing at 
the low fares offered 
this summer. De- 
lightful all- expense 
tours, too—any- 
where west. Ask for full information. 


WIDE CHOICE OF ROUTES 


Go One Way—Return Another 
Air-Conditioned Trains. 


SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION 
Open All Summer 


ROCK ISLAND 


Mail This Coupon I 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
789 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Please quote fares and forward literature on 
C) Colorado 1) Yellowstone C) California 
(J All- Expense Tours. Check booklets desired. 
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HEARST: Two Biographies That 
Glory in Being Unauthorized 


So don’t ask why we live or die 

Or whither, or when we go, 

Or wonder about the mysteries 

That only God may know. 

—William Randolph Hearst 
The authorized biography—‘William 

Randolph Hearst, American’”—which 
recently driveled from the pen of Mrs. 
Fremont Older, ended in a poetic in- 
junction which failed to chill the pub- 
lisher’s latest expositors. Doubtless 
the Deity alone could dispel all the mys- 
teries of Hearst. But mortal wonder 
does a fairly complete job in two new 
biographies whose jackets flaunt the 
word “unauthorized.” 


IMPERIAL HEARST. A Social Biography. By 
Ferdinand Lundberg. 381 pages, 160,000 
words. Bibliography, index. Equinox Co- 
operative Press, New York. $2.75. 

HEARST: Lord of San Simeon. By Oliver 
Carlson & Ernest Sutherland Bates. 312 

115,000 words. Bibliography, illus- 

index. Viking Press, New York. 


pages. 
trations, 
$3. 

Both books bear the endorsement of 
Dr. Charles A. Beard, noted American 
historian and arch-foe of the publisher. 
Both tell essentially the same story and 
reach the same conclusion—that Hearst, 
an anti-social jingo for 40 years, is now 
the fountainhead of American Fascism. 

The accumulation of facts to support 
this conclusion and the analysis of 
Hearst’s motives through the years 
constitute the chief contributions of 
this biographical duet. It will not be 
news to most readers that Hearst helped 
whoop up the Spanish-American war, 
published forged documents accusing 
four United States Senators of brib- 
ery, and recently attacked distinguished 
educators as “Reds.” But there is much 
to ponder in the dual assertion that 
Hearst, closely associated with power- 
ful New York financial interests, slaps 
Communist labels on liberals, profes- 
sors, politicians, and trade unionists be- 
cause he fancies himself in the role of 
America’s Hitler. 

His unauthorized biographers agree 
that the great Red scare and the faked 
stories of Russian famines began after 
the publisher had talked to Der Fuehrer 
and other Nazi notables. 

The two books are in less accord on 
the value of Hearst properties, which 
include 29 newspapers, 10 American 
and 3 British magazines, 8 news and 
film services, 8 broadcasting stations, 
27 acres of choice New York real es- 
tate, petroleum and cattle holdings in 
Mexico, and heavy interests in the 
Homestake golding mining company in 
South Dakota and the Cerro de Pasco 
copper company in Peru. Carlson and 
Bates repeat the gross valuation of 
$220,000,000 presented in Fortune mag- 
azine last year. Lundberg, a former 
Wall Street reporter for The New York 
Herald Tribune, considers this an in- 
flated figure. But while he goes some- 
what exhaustingly into the Hearst fi- 
nancial set-up, he offers no total of his 
own. 

Carlson, a former research associate 
at Chicago University, and Bates, an 
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William Randolph Hearst: Much of 
His Money Comes Out of the Ground 


established author, have turned out the 
more readable book. They pursue their 
septuagenarian subject with less right- 
eous heat than Lundberg generates in 
the moral chase, and they can occa- 
sionally pause to enjoy amusing Hearst 
coups. Thus they relate with evident 
gusto the publisher’s attempt to prove 
the incompetence of the San Francisco 
life-saving service by ordering an enm- 
ploye to leap from a ferryboat—and 
then timing the rescue. The life guards 
had considerable difficulty succoring the 
victim because he was an expert under- 
water swimmer. 

The Carlson-Bates biography, which 
grew out of five articles in the magazine 
Common Sense, is less thorough than . 
its humorless rival on several subjects, 
notably the Chicago circulation war and 
the Hearst stock and bond issues. 
Neither book treats the old man of San 
Simeon quite fairly. But together they 
constitute the most comprehensive rec- 
ord of his life available this side of 
Heaven. 


* 
ZWEIG: A Book That Carries on 
W hat ‘Sergeant Grischa’ Started 


EDUCATION BEFORE VERDUN. By Arnoll 
Zweig. 447 pages, 175,000 wor Viking 
Press, New York. $2.50. 

A lowly shovel-swinger in his Inm- 
perial Germanic Majesty’s Army Serv- 
ice Corps rolled over in his bunk, 
scratching himself meditatively. ‘More 
lies,” he ruminated, ‘will be told about 
this war than any other international 
shooting-match. The survivors must 
tell the truth, and some of those who 
have a story to tell will survive ...” 

Arnold Zweig survived. And he had 
stories to tell. The first was “The Case 
of Sergeant Grischa”’; the second, pub- 
lished here last week, is ‘Education 
Before Verdun”; the third, ““The Crow2- 
ing of a King,” will appear in due coursé 
to complete a trilogy. 

Somber, unhurried narration marked 
“Sergeant Grischa’”; none of that re 
lentlessness is lost in “Education Before 
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Verdun.” That same sense of a grim, 

inding fate deepens in tone and pene- 
tration until human volition seems ut- 
terly lost in the play of impersonal 
forces. 

The novel’s theatre is the Fort Douau- 
mont sector, where in 1916 French and 
Germans rolled up their heaviest guns, 
hurtled millions of dollars of steel and 
TNT at each other, butchered some 
half-million men, and won, each in turn, 
a few yards of shell-sown mud. 

Winding in and out of this nightmare 
are two intertwining stories: one, the 
tale of Lieutenant Kroysing’s implaca- 
ble campaign to revenge his younger 
prother’s murder by army grafters; and 
the other, the “education” of Private 
Bertin. With the unravelling of the 
first, in which Bertin as a chance ac- 
quaintance of the younger Kroysing is 
implicated, Zweig maintains the book’s 
forward action. And with the develop- 
ing of the second, he draws his own 
bitter picture of war’s meaning. 

Bertin’s curriculum in_ shell-hole, 
latrine and barrack left him with an 
odd residue of knowledge, practical and 
philosophic. After two years “he knew 
how a man with a weight to carry 
curves his backbone, stiffens his shoul- 
der muscles, and supports his body on 
his pelvis .. . he had seen all varieties 
of destruction,” and he knew that “death 
was not the evil thing . .. When, in 
Nature, the individual met his end, like 
a candle that burns out, all was well, 
here was no matter for regret... But 
devilish indeed was the process of mur- 
der, all the various methods that hu- 
manity had devised .. .” 

Beyond that, Bertin didn’t know, or 
inquire. Perhaps a simple scuffle for 
world markets lay behind the blood and 
thunder. To him it remained just some- 
thing to endure, to resent, and never on 
any account to repeat. 

“Education Before Verdun”’ lacks the 
quick dramatic punch of Remarque’s 
“All Quiet on the Western Front,” the 
frigid fury of Humphrey Cobb’s “Paths 
of Glory.” It sags badly toward the 
end. Kroysing’s vendetta peters off in- 
to an ill-drawn love affair, and the au- 
thor falls back upon literary tricks to 
ring down the curtain. But in his own 
way Zweig achieves what neither of the 
others accomplished: the creation and 
development of character. Contrary to 
all the rules of war fiction, Bertin and 
Kroysing exist as legitimate souls, not 
semi-articulate cannon-fodder. 

A fastidious craftsman, Zweig sweats 
long and copiously over his work. “Edu- 
cation Before Verdun” he sketched 
lightly in 1927, and tackled seriously in 
1928 and again in 1930. Then came 
Hitler and Brownshirts filled to the 
collarbuttons with anti-Semitism. Quit- 
ting the country overnight, Zweig ar- 
rived at the border with a whole skin 
—but no manuscript. 

Taking refuge in Haifa, Palestine, he 
Settled down, doggedly redictated the 
Whole book, and through eyes slowly 
going blind, revised the new version. 
Last month, in recognition of his liter- 
ary achievements, Germany formally 


exiled him, and seized his remaining 
property. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 





THE WORLD OVER. By Edith Wharton. 
309 pages. 63,000 words. Appleton-Century. 
$2. Seven short stories, carefully and quiet- 
ly contrived by an old hand, They'll take 
nobody’s breath away, but Mrs. Wharton's 
shrewd, genial touches redeem an O. Henry 
weakness for tricky incident and superfi- 
cial characterization. 


FIASCO IN ETHIOPIA. By Wynant Hub- 
bard. 391 pages. 80,000 words. Harpers. 
$2.75. Hubbard, who was there as a Uni- 
versal Service correspondent, tells how he 
missed most of the war, jazzed up the 
available facts, and couldn't cable the story 
of the air raid he saw. Entertaining account 
of journalistic trouble; instructive picture 
of Ethiopian barbarity. 


PATRIOTISM PREPAID. By Lewis J. 
Gorin Jr. 104 pages. 22,000 words. Lip- 
pincott, $1. The National Commander of 
the Veterans of Future Wars explains the 
logic of bonus-grabbing, past and future. 
Gorin, an irreverent Princeton boy, ripped 
this off in two weeks. But the spoofing is 
professional stuff. 


PIGEONS AND SPIDERS. By 
Maeterlinck. 120 pages, 16,000 words. Nor- 
ton & Co. $1.75. Two interesting but 
rather precious essays by the author of 


“The Life of the Bee,” who draws morals | 


with a polished pen from the inside facts 
about bugs and birds. The spiders he dis- 
cusses are aquatic, 


THE ALASKAN MELODRAMA. ByJ.A. 
Hellenthal. 303 pages. 80,000 words. Live- 
right. $3. Alaska, top to bottom—history, 
people, industries, scenery, prospects. Hel- 
lenthal has no use for remote control by 
Washington politicos. Unexciting writing, 
but adequate coverage of a territorial bar- 
gain. 


CAGE ME A PEACOCK, By Noel Lang- 
ley. 255 pages. 43,000 words. Morrow. 
$2.50. The Watch and Ward Society 
wouldn't care much for this one. Langley 
indulges in some light and bawdy fictioniz- 
ing of Lucrece and her various Roman 
lovers. More amusing than most such 
pornography, but no more important. 


CREATIVE AMERICA. By Mary van 
Kleeck. 341 pages. 88,000 words, Covici- 
Friede. $3. A study of the nature and pos- 
sibility of social security under capitalism. 
The author, a practiced sociologist, doesn’t 
think it can be attained while private prop- 
erty is allowed to stymie efficient planning 
and coordination of national resources. 
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Through the economy of selling direct 
to the user, large purchases of high 
quality papers, the use of most modern 
machinery and improved methods of 
engraving, we are able to offer you 
GENUINE STEEL 

ENGRAVED LETTERHEADS 
at prices that compare favorably with 
ordinary flat printed letterheads. 

OUR PROPOSITION. We will send 
you a beautifully sketched design, 
paper samples and quotations for a 
modern Streamlined Engraved Letter- 
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ent letterhead and mail it today. 


OUR GUARANTEE. If you do not 
like the sketch and want your dollar 
back, it will be returned ... promptly. 
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Recognition of Service 
NEWS-WEEK’S fast, authentic, un- 


biased presentation of important news 
has evidently been favorably received. 
The circulation is now more than 40% 


ahead of the same issues a year ago. 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To the deaf-mute son of ex- 
King Alfonso of Spain, Don Jaime, and 
his wife, Princess Emanuela, grand- 
daughter of the former Josephine Cur- 
tis of Boston, a son, Alfonso, in Rome. 
The baby is the Princess’s first child 
and the former King’s second grand- 
child. 


...- To Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller, son 
of John D. Rockefeller Jr., and the for- 
mer Mary Todhunter Clark of Phila- 
delphia, a son, Steven, their third child, 
in New York. 

Birtupay: Shirley Temple, child film 
actress, 7, Apr. 23. “Gee,” she said, 
“I’m growing up.” 


..- Edwin Markham, poet, 84, Apr. 23. 
As usual he recited his poem, “The 
Man with the Hoe.”’ At a Princeton 
University reception, he told how to 
recognize a good poem: ‘When you fin- 
ish reading [it], you must be able to 
say ‘Ah,’ as though you were hit in the 
solar plexus.” 


...-Leonor F. Loree, president of the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad, 78, Apr. 
23. He joined his railroad in celebrat- 
ing its 114th birthday the same day. 


..-Henry Morgenthau Sr., former Am- 
bassador to Turkey and father of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 80, Apr. 26. 
At Purchase, N. Y., he had a family 
party with his son, three daughters, 
his sons- and daughter-in-law, and his 
twelve grandchildren. 


Mrs. 


Prosser 


Constance 
McCaulley, widow of Vance McCaulley 
of New York and daughter of Seward 
Prosser, board chairman of the Bank- 
ers Trust Co. of New York, and Rich- 
ard King Mellon, president of the Mel- 
lon National Bank of Pittsburgh and 


MARRIED: 


nephew of former Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew W. Mellon, at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Englewood, 
N. J. 


..- Raymond B. Fosdick, lawyer and 
president-elect of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, and Elizabeth Richardson Miner, 
a member of his staff, in a ceremony 
performed by his brother, Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, in the Lampman Me- 
morial Chapel of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

ARRIVED: George Lansbury, 77, Brit- 
ish Socialist and Member of Parlia- 
ment, from England, for a peace tour 
of eighteen cities that began with a 
speech in Washington the day he land- 
ed. On the Coast Guard cutter that 
hurried him across New York harbor 
to the train, he explained some of his 
views: “I am a Socialist because I 
think I am a Christian. You can’t be a 
competitive capitalist and a Christian, 
and you certainly can’t be a Christian 
and believe in war.” 


.-- Thomas Jeeves Horder, first Baron 
of Ashford, Physician in Ordinary to 
King Edward VIII, president of the Na- 
tional Birth Control Association, and 


founder of the Anti-Noise League, from 
England, in New York, for a three- 
week visit that will include medical as- 
sociation and anti-noise talks. He was 
asked what progress was being made in 
lengthening people’s lives. “Don’t they 
live long enough?” he parried. “How 
to live more happily would be rather 
more to the point ... What is the use 
of living longer if we are not happy, 
with economic conditions as they are 
and the infernal noise of cities and with 
machinery we have created running 
away with us?” 


DEPARTED: James Roosevelt, the 
President’s oldest son and member of 
the Boston insurance firm of O’Brien, 
Russell & Co., with his wife, from New 
York, for an insurance conference in 


. INTERNATIONAL 
George Lansbury: A Cutter Whisked 
Him Across the Harbor to His Train 


London. What did he think of his fa- 
ther’s chances for reelection? “I’d bet- 
ter not talk about that.” 


---Tom Pendergast, Democratic boss 
of Kansas City, from New York for 
Europe. When a photographer snapped 
his picture he bellowed: “Cut that out. 
Out my way if you did a thing like 
that you’d get a punch in the nose.” 

Sick List: President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (slight cold caught at the 
burial of his secretary, Louis M. Howe, 
at Fall River): canceled White House 
appointments last Friday and worked 
on the speech he delivered in New York 
Saturday (see page 12). 


... Princess Mary, the Princess Royal 
of England (measles caught from her 
younger son, the Hon. Gerald Las- 
celles) : unable to attend Princess Eliza- 
beth’s birthday party; bulletins an- 
nounced “the complaint is taking its 
normal course.” 


...Secretary of War George H. Dern 
(heavy cold and severe sore throat): 
advised to stay in bed aboard the yacht 
on which he was inspecting South 
Carolina’s Intracoastal Waterway. 


... Diego Rivera, Mexican mural paint- 
er (eye infection): telegraphed an 


——— 


American eye specialist to rush to 
Mexico City and save his sight. 

Diep: Finley Peter Dunne, 68, crea. 
tor of “Mr. Dooley,” of cancer of the 
throat, at the Hotel Delmonico, Ney 
York. 


Dunne belonged to the brilliant grou 
of Chicago newspaper men that includ. 
ed Eugene Field and George Ade, 4 
generation ago, first in The Chicago 
Post and then in The Chicago Journal, 
he started his column about “Mr. Doo- 
ley,” keeper of a saloon on “Ar’rehey 
Road, forninst the gashouse and beyant 
Healey’s slough and not far from the 
polis station.” Chicago giggled over 
the Irish philosopher; during the Span. 
ish-American War, “Mr. Dooley” ‘be. 
came a national character. And for 
fifteen years, at the prompting of his 
friend and stooge, “Mr. Hinnissy,” he 
made barbed comments on the day’s 
news. 


It was “Mr. Dooley” who first said 
that “th’ Supreme Court follows th’ i. 
liction returns.” In the trust-busting 
era, he cared not “who makes th’ laws 
iv a nation if I can get out an injune. 
tion.” He talked of a toothy cam. 
paigner for the Presidency: “And thin 
along came Teddy Rosenfeldt and bit 
his way to the platform.” 


“Mr. Dooley” was collected and re. 
printed in half a dozen books. Then 
about 1910 he became silent. Dunne 
wrote comparatively little after that, 


..- Percy Hammond, 63, drama critic 
of The New York Herald Tribune, of 
pneumonia, at the Rockefeller Institute 
Hospital, New York. Hammond was a 
stage-struck Ohio boy when he started 
his newspaper career as a police re- 
porter in Chicago. Succeeding Burns 
Mantle as dramatic critic of The Chi- 
cago Tribune in 1909, he became as 
much of an institution in the Middle 
West as he was to become in the East 
after he took Heywood Broun’s place 
on The New York Tribune in 1921. He 
had a talent for accurate appraisal of a 
play that made Hollywood regard him 
as the best of the New York critics. 
His syndicated Sunday articles gave 
the nation a taste of his keen-edged, 
facile writing that came from a tire 
less and often troubled search for just 
the right word. 


...Frederick Seymour Wheeler, 7, 
board chairman of the American Cam 
Co., of a heart attack, in New York 


... Alexandra Carlisle, 50, actress who 
starred from 1903 to her 1926 retire 
ment in English and American produc 
tions of Shakespeare and other plays, 
including “The Morals of Marcus,” “A 
Royal Family,” “If I Were King,” and 
“The Truth about Blayds,” and who 
seconded the nomination of Calvin Cook | 
idge at the 1920 convention, of heart 
disease, in New York. 


... William R. George, 69, founder of 
the George Junior Republic, interna 
tionally famous institution for better 
ing the lives of poor boys and girls by © 
gathering them into a self-supporting, ~ 
self-governing colony, of a heart ah" 
tack, at the Freeville, N. Y., settlement = 
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WHISKE* BOTT IN BOND 
AMONG 
{ Good Gurde <i to Good Whiskey ae 





SUPERVISION 








OMEWHERE in the 
Blue Grass of Ken- 
tucky or the rolling fields 
of Maryland, a weanling 
colt is romping. 
In 1939, at the age of 
; three, this colt will win 
the Kentucky Derby. For he is the result 
of generations of careful selection and mat- 
ing. In him is blended the blood of many 
champions—and so blended as to bring out 
the best qualities of each. 


We don’t know the name of this coming 
champion—but we do know the name of 
another thoroughbred champion of today. 
Its name is Four Roses. It, too, hails from 
Kentucky and Maryland. And it, too, is 
a blend. 


For Four Roses is not just one straight 
whiskey, but a combination of several. Each 
is a noble whiskey in its own right. But each 
has some special characteristic. 

And, blended as only. Frankfort knows 
how, these whiskies combine to give their 
best qualities to Four Roses. Together, they 
produce a whiskey of surpassing richness 
—superior to any other, regardless of type, 
age or price. That’s a big statement—but a 
single sip of Four Roses will prove it! 

To obtain a free enlargement of the above 
painting (suitable for framing) writeto Frank- 
fort Distilleries, Inc., Dept.C, Louisville, Ky. 


Frankfort Distilleries, Louisville and Baltimore, 
makers of Four Roses, 94 proof; Paul Jones, 92 
proof; Old Oscar Pepper, Mattingly & Moore, 
both 90 proof—and all blends of straight whiskies. 


FOUR ROSES WHISKEY 


a perfect blend of all straight, all American whiskies—blended as only Frankfort knows how 
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